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HERITAGE 

Every  child  should  have  mudpies, 
grasshoppers,  water  bugs,  tadpoles, frogs 
and  turtles,  wild  strawberries,  acorns, 
trees  to  climb,  brooks  to  wade,  woodchucks, 
bats,  hay-fields,  pine-cones,  rocks  to  roll, 
sand,  snakes,  huckleberries,  and  hornets. 
And  r^ny   child  who  has  been  deprived  of  these 
has  been  deprived  of  the  best  p?rt  of  his 
education. 

By  Luther  Burbank 
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GIVE  A  BOY  A  GARDEN 
When  he  places  with  eager  fingers 

Brown  seed  in  the  still  dark  clod. 
He's  planting  a  dream  of  harvest 

In  partnership  with  God. 

By  Myrtle  G. Burger 


CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  determine  how  the  State 
Course  of  Study  may  be  enriched  by  using  community  resources  for 
the  benefit  of  both  pupils  anc?  citizens.   This  problem  has  been 
undertaken  for  the  specific  purpose  of  studying  various  experiences 
and  activities  which  will  contribute  most  to  linking  together  of 
the  school  and  the  community. 
JUSTIFICATION  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

This  thesis  is  the  result  of  a  desire  to  accumulate  concrete 
information  relative  to  enriching  the  school  program  so  that  it 
will  promote  community  interest.  The  writer  also  wishes  to  ascer- 
tain which  activities  may  make  up  the  progr^'m  to  be  used  by  the 
rural  schools  in  their  efforts  to  make  the  school  the  center  of 
community  interests. 

Since  there  are  so  few  educational,  social,  and  recreational 
opportunities  available  for  the  rural  people,  it  seems  justifiable 
that  a  thesis  of  this  sort  might  influence  school  officials  to  pro- 
mote more  extensive  activities  centered  around  the  schools  of  th^ir 
respective  communities. 
DELIMITATIONS 

Although  this  study  has  been  planned  primarily  for  small  rural 
schools,  many  aspects  would  be  equally  applicable  to  larger  school 


systems. 

This  study  will  be  confined  largely  to  proposed  and  act- 
ually tried  out  field  trips  and  school  community  projects. 

The  method  of  research  used  in  this  manuscript  is  normative 
survey . 

In  planning  field  trips  or  projects  used  in  this  study, 
instriiments  such  as  the  following  were  used: 

1.  Interviews  and  conferences  with  the  management  of  places 
which  were  to  be  observed 

2.  Interviews  with  patrons  and  citizens  who  cooperated  in 
providing  the  transportation 

3.  Notes  to  parents  asking  for  their  permission  for  pupils  to 
participate,  together  with  other  information  necessary  for  plan- 
ning the  trip. 

INCIDENCE  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

The  writer  h9s  chosen  this  problem  because  he  has  had  many 
years  of  experience  in  rural  schools,  several  in  which  he  super- 
vised school  gardens,  engaged  in  manual  arts  projects,  and  con- 
ducted numerous  field  trips  as  a  means  of  enriching  the  curriculum 
for  the  children,  and  establishing  closer  relationships  with  the 
parents.   He  is  especially  interested  in  providing  opportiinities 
for  learning  by  observation  and  experience.   He  has  recently  done 
much  reading  along  the  line  of  this  type  of  activity.  He  further 
believes  that  the  home-school  relationships  can  be  very  much  im- 
proved by  making  the  commiinity  a  part  of  the  educational  program. 
SOURCES  OF  DATA 

The  data  for  this  study  were  secured  from  educational  bulletins 
of  the  Florida  State  Department  of  Education;  books  dealing  with 


community  centers  and  leadership  from  college  libraries  at 
University  of  Florida  and  Florida  Southern  College;  Tampa  Public 
Library;  National  Educational  Association  Yearbooks;  periodicals, 
such  as  magazines,  pamphlets,  journals,  and  newspapers.   Also  data 
were  secured  by  means  of  observation,  field  trips,  ajid  experiments 
in  school  gardening  and  manual  arts  projects. 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  Of  THE  FIELD  IN  LITERATURE 

Casson  in  his  book.  Tips  on  Leadership,  states  that  a 
leader  must  make  decisions  quickly;  must  always  have  a  fight  on; 
must  learn  to  make  news  and  advertise;  must  face  defeats  as 
lessons;  must  form  alliances  with  other  leaders;  will  face  dan- 
gers fearlessly;  will  create  a  staff  of  private  advisors;  will 
represent  his  followers;  will  reward  his  followers  for  loyalty; 
and  must  have  a  great  worthy  purpose. 

Thomas  A.Edison  learned  the  three  R's  from  his  mother  after 
he  had  been  considered  too  stupid  to  be  taught  in  school.  He 
chose  to  prove  a  problem  before  accepting  it  as  a  truth.  This 
led  to  a  life  of  experiences  which  resulted  in  great  accomplish- 
ments for  humanity. 

Henry  Ford,  who  was  the  world's  most  successful  manufacturer, 
desired  that  all  of  his  friends  call  him  Henry.  He  experienced 
no  labor  entanglements,  raised  the  salaries  of  his  men  without 
being  asked,  gjid  made  a  fortune  from  his  own  inventions. 

Luther  Burbank,  the  plant  wizard  of  California,  created 
more  new  flowers  and  fruits  than  any  other  man.  He  developed 
roses  without  thorns  and  plums  without  seeds.   His  scientific 
management  of  gardening  astonished  the  world. 

Many  more  cases  similar  to  those  just  described  could  be 

given,  but  time  and  space  do  not  permit. 

1.  Herbert  N. Casson,  Tips  on  Leadership  —  Life  Stories  of 
Twenty-Five  Leaders 
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The  book,  The  Infant  and  Child  in  the  Culture  of  Today,  by 
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Dr.Gesell  and  his  collaborators  at  the  guidance  nursery  of  the 

Yale  Clinic  of  Child  Development,  has  been  a  very  timely  help  dur- 
ing the  extensive  organization  of  child  care  centers  over  the 
nation.  This  book  deals  with  guidance  of  children  from  infancy 
to  age  six,  tracing  their  various  levels  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment patterns.   It  shows  the  wisdom  of  constructive  guidance  in 
the  use  of  equipment,  feeding,  rest,  waking,  dieting,  playing, 
bathing,  clothing,  toileting,  freauency  of  bowel  movements  and 
wetting,  and  how  they  develop  self-care  and  culture.  Further,  it 
is  shown  how  the  emotions  of  each  child  must  be  intelligently 
guided  to  aid  proper  he?lth  ajid  social  development.   The  authors 
point  out  that  these  years  of  training  will  have  profound  in- 
fluence on  all  the  years  that  follow. 

Since  nearly  all  pre-school  guidance  takes  place  in  the 
home,  it  appears  that  parents  and  prospective  parents  should  be 
adequately  informed  through  literature,  health  clinics,  radio, 
and  other  audio-visual  aids  in  order  that  handicaps  may  be  over- 
come scientifically.  This  would  give  the  undernourished  and 
otherwise  neglected  individual  a  better  chance  in  school  and 
in  the  fullness  of  life  in  a  democracy. 

In  the  book.  School  and  Community,  by  Olsen  and  Others, 
the  authors  who  present  school  programs  and  examples  of  procedures 
tested  in  actual  school  situations,  devoutly  believe  that  it  is 
the  key  to  the  democratic  problem  of  education.  They  explain  how 

8,  Arnold  Gesell,  Frances  L.Ilg  and  Others,  The  Infant  and 
Child  in  the  Culture  of  Today. 

S.  Edward  G. Olsen  ajid  Others,  School  and  Commimlty. 
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to  build  two-way  bridges  across  the  gulf  between  the  school  ?9iid 
the  conimunity  so  that  the  school  c£»n  use  the  coimnunity  and  the 
community  can  use  the  school. 

That  the  application  of  natural  phenomena  is  the  most  effec- 
tive w?y  of  teaching  was  demonstrated  by  Edward  Sheldon,  the 
Oswego  School  Master,  more  than  eighty  years  ago.  This  method 
brought  the  community  into  the  school,  while  the  plan  of  these 
authors  is  to  take  the  school  into  the  community.  Hence  the 
modern  school  must  use  the  community  as  a  great  living  laboratory 
of  civic  and  personal  life.  In  return  it  must  render  services  to 
the  community. 

These  writers  believe  that  the  school  plant  7rith  its  libra- 
ries, parks,  swimming  pools,  gymnasiiims,  little  theatres,  play 
grounds,  auditoriums,  and  scientific  laboratories  shoixLd  be  used 
cooperatively  every  hour  and  every  day  when  the  school  is  not 
operating. 

Kilpatrick  in  beautiful  tribute  to  Pestalozzi  states: 

"Out  of  the  unfolding  from  within  Pestalozzi  got  his 
further  doctrine  of  the  all-around  development  of  the  child's 
natural  resources,  an  anticipation  of  what  we  now  call  "the 
whole  child".  This  stood  in  Pestalozzi 's  day  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  Alexandrian  emphasis  on  memory  only,  as 
if  that  were  the  whole  personality.  So  visitors  found  in 
addition  to  the  customary  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
Pest?»lozzi' s  children  engaged  in  singing, drawing, pasteboard 
modeling, gardening, natural  history, the  study  of  rocks, 
"mental"  arithmetic,  intuitive  geometry,  geography  (home, 
community,  etc.) 

"As  the  years  come  and  go,  it  will,  however,  be  the 
great  loving  heart  of  Pestalozzi  that  will  most  stand  out. 
He  did  love  his  children  and  they  did  respond  to  his  love. 
Men  saw  this  and  heeded.   School  children  have  been  happier 
ever  since;  and  besides  that,  they  have  learned  better. 
This  is  the  debt  we  owe  to  Pestalozzi."  ^ 

4.  William  Heard  Kilpatrick, "What  American  Education  Owes 
to  Pestalozzi",  National  Education  Association  Journal ,  (January, 
1946)  pp. 17-18 
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This  reformer  in  education  taught,  not  by  abstract  but  by- 
concrete  examples  as  explained  above.  He  taught  and  practiced 
the  education  of  the  masses  (the  common  people)  as  well  as  the 
wealthy  classes.   He  emphasized  kind  treatment  of  children. 
With  this  same  idea  the  Germans  developed  in  their  country  the 
most  famous  elementary  and  normal  schools  in  the  world. 
Kilpatrick  believes  that  if  this  method  of  education  had  not 
been  suppressed  by  the  reactionary  king,  Frederick  William  IV 
and  his  successors,  the  wars  of  1864,  1871,  1914,  and  1939  might 
have  been  avoided.   "Love  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  law", 
A  COMMUNITY  CENTER 

"A  great  democracy  like  ours,  extending  over  three  and 
one  half  million  square  miles  of  territory,  and  including 
more  than  one  hundred  million  people,  must  be  alive,  intel- 
ligent, and  virtuous  in  all  its  parts.   Every  unit  of  it 
must  be  democratic.  The  ultimate  unit  in  every  state, 
territory,  and  possession  of  the  United  States  is  the 
school  district.   Every  school  district  should  therefore 
be  a  little  democracy,  and  the  school  house  should  be  the 
community  capital.   Here  the  people  must  discuss  among 
themselves  their  common  interests  and  devise  methods  of 
helpful  cooperation.   It  should  also  be  the  social  center 
of  the  community,  where  all  the  people  come  together  in  a 
neighborly  way  on  terras  of  democratic  equality,  learn  to 
know  each  other,  and  extend  and  enrich  the  community 
sympathies. 

"For  this  purpose  the  school  house  is  specially  fitted j 
it  is  non-sectarian  and  non-partisan;  the  property  of  no 
individual,  group  or  clique,  but  the  common  property  of  allj 
the  one  place  in  every  community  in  which  all  have  equal 
rights  and  are  equally  at  home.   The  school  house  is  also 
made  sacred  to  every  family  and  to  the  community  as  a  whole 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  home  of  their  children,  9nd  the 
training  place  of  future  citizens.   Here  all  the  members  of 
the  community  may  appropriately  send  themselves  to  school 
and  learn  from  each  other  of  things  pertaining  to  the  life 
of  the  local  community,  the  State,  the  Nation,  and  the  World. 

"The  appropriation  of  the  school  house  for  community  uses 
has  well  been  called  a  master  stroke  of  a  new  democracy. 
These  facts  are  not  new,  but  the  emphasis  on  their  importance 
is  new  and  amounts  to  a  new  discovery.  The  nation's  immed- 
iate need  to  mobilize  the  sentiment  of  the  people  and  to 

make  available  the  material  resources  has  directed  special 
attention  to  the  school  house  as  an  effective  agency  ready- 
made  to  its  hand  for  this  purpose.   The  national  importance 


8 
of  this  new  organization  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
council  of  National  Defense  has  planned  a  nation-wide  move- 
ment to  organize  school  districts,  or  similar  communities 
of  the  United  States,  as  the  ultimate  branches  of  its 
council  of  defense  systems "^ 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  child  development,  Mrs. 
Ivins  states: 

"The  school  is  the  agency  pledged  to  the  daily  care  of 
children.   It  will  provide  an  environment  designed  to  stim- 
ulate and  encourage  their  full  development.   It  will  main- 
tain attractive,  safe,  sanitary,  hygienic  conditions  for 
indoor  and  outdoor  activities  with  ample  spare  time  for 
both. 

"The  school  belongs  to  the  people.  Planning  an  educa- 
tional program  is  a  joint  enterprise  for  parents  and 
teachers  if  we  are  to  meet  the  scientific  need  of  children. 
Procedures  in  school  living  will  be  planned,  executed,  and 
evaluated  by  the  adults  and  the  children  concerned  if  we 
are  to  experience  democracy  as  a  way  of  life."  ° 

She  also  emphasizes  that  the  human,  social,  and  material 
resources  should  be  organized  and  utilized,  developed  and 
conserved  in  the  interest  of  better  living  for  all  the  people; 
that  teachers  recognize  the  importance  of  maturation  and  readi- 
ness for  learning;  that  they  will  search  for  guidance  of  interest 
before  children  are  allowed  to  undertake  a  complicated  task; 
that  they  will  determine  means  by  which  children  may  progress 
in  groups  of  their  own  age  levels;  evaluate  their  behavior  in 
the  school  and  in  the  home.  Thus  the  teachers  should  share 
with  the  parents  the  findings  in  the  field  of  child  development 
so  that  they  too  ^ill  better  understand  the  growing  child  in 
the  community. 

Katherine  E.D'Evelyn  in  her  article,  How  to  Find  out  about 
Children,  believes: 

S.Henry  E.Jackson,  A  Community  Center,  pp  9-10. 

6. Mildred  Mead  Ivins,  "Child  Growth  and  Development", 
Florida  Education  Assn.  Journal,  June,  1948  p. 12 


"You  must  understand  children  if  you  are  going  to  teach 
them.  To  understand  them  you  must  learn  as  much  as  you  can 
about  them.  The  one  person  in  the  world  who  knows  the  most 
about  a  child  is  his  mother.  She  bore  him;  she  cared  for 
him;  she  nursed  him;  she  played  with  him;  she  spent  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day  with  him  for  a  long  time  before  he  came  to 
you  in  school."  ' 

The  psychological  plan  is  to  see  the  mother  and  hear  her 
trials  of  guiding  him  and  sharing  his  sorrows.  You  will  not  only 
learn  much  from  the  mother  but  you  will  understand  him  much  better. 
You  will  learn  her  relationships  with  him;  also  whether  she  is 
ashamed  or  proud  of  him. 

If  his  home  experiences  have  been  pleasant,  he  will  fit  into 
the  guidance  of  his  te?cher.   It  is  through  these  first  experiences 
that  a  child's  pattern  is  set  for  acceptance  or  rejection  of  other 
experiences  with  an  adult  person.   The  same  writer  gives  the  fol- 
lowing case  study  of  a  little  boy  in  the  first  grade. 

"Robert  was  in  the  first  grade  with  twenty-five  other 
boys  and  girls.   The  teacher  observed  that  Robert  was 
average  in  height  for  his  age,  of  slender  build,  blond, 
blue-eyed,  and  rather  pale.  In  a  free  classroom  situation 
when  the  children  were  occupied  with  painting,  block  build- 
ing, doll  play,  and  various  other  activities,  Robert  con- 
stantly flitted  about  from  one  activity  to  another.  He 
was  often  destructive,  going  up  to  another  child's  work, 
marking  on  it  and  tearing  it.  He  seldom  finished  anything 
of  his  own  that  he  started.   He  would  often  hit  another 
person  with  no  apparent  reason.   The  one  matter  that 
seemed  to  hold  his  interest  was  clay.  He  would  pound  it, 
pinch  it,  and  hit  it,  and  occasionally  make  something 
definite  with  it. 

"In  a  lesson  situation  such  as  reading  or  story  telling, 
Robert  found  it  difficult  to  sit  still.   He  fidgeted, 
twisted,  and  got  up  and  wandered  about.   He  often  seemed  not 
to  hear  the  teacher's  directions  to  the  class  and  would 
fail  to  join  the  group  until  specifically  invited. 

"On  the  playground  Robert  ran  about  aimlessly,  bumping 
others  and  getting  into  quarrels  and  fights.  Some  members 
of  the  group  were  continually  complaining  about  him. 

7.  Katherine  Edith  D'Evelyn,  "How  to  Find  out  about  Children", 
Childhood  Education  V-25,  (October, 1946)  p. 75 
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"Robert's  ctmiulstive  record  from  kindergarten  showed 
a  similar  pattern  of  behavior.   Test  reports  showed  Robert 
to  be  of  normal  intelligence.   The  source  of  his  behavior 
lay  with  his  mother. 

"It  was  learned  from  her  that  Robert  was  one  of  fraternal 
twins,  that  his  brother  was  easygoing  while  he  cried  and 
foiond  many  difficulties.  His  older  brother  joined  with  the 
parents  by  telling  hini  that  he  v;as  bad  while  his  brother 
was  a  good  boy.   Thus  Tom,  the  twin  brother,  became  the 
favorite.   The  favoritism  continued  and  Robert  naturally 
got  worse  and  worse.   He  was  pushed  aside  still  more  when 
his  baby  sister  came  along.  The  father  and  mother  were 
equally  disturbed  about  Robert's  condition.   The  teacher 
got  this  picture  from  his  mother.   She  knew  what  the 
trouble  was.   He  needed  sympathy  and  love,  encouragement 
and  proper  attention  to  overcome  his  maladjustment 

"Emily  was  an  eight-year  old  who  was  observed  by  the 
teacher  to  be  unusually  quiet,  retiring,  and  apparently 
satisfied  to  work  and  play  by  herself.   She  was  very  slow 
in  responding  to  classroom  directions,  and  slow  and  delib- 
erate in  all  she  did.   She  did  not  participate  in  any  of 
the  playground  games.  She  looked  pale  most  of  the  time 
and  apparently  fatigued  easily. 

"To  help  herself  understand  Emily,  the  teacher  went 
first  to  the  cumulative  record  file.  Emily's  card  showed 
very  poor  school  attendance  as  a  result  of  long  illness, 
and  the  same  pattern  of  withdrawal. 

"The  teacher  next  had  a  conference  with  Emily's  mother. 
From  this  she  learned  that  Emily  had  had  to  spend  many 
hours  alone  in  bed  amusing  herself.   She  had  never  been 
robust  enough  to  participate  in  the  rough  and  tumble  games 
of  childhood.  Because  of  Emily's  poor  health,  the  mother 
had  become  very  protective  and  was  still  doing  many  things 
for  Emily  that  she  could  and  should  be  doing  for  herself. 

"The  teacher  also  found  out  that  Emily  was  intensely 
interested  in  dolls.   She  had  spent  hours  playing  with 
them  and  in  learning  about  the  countries  they  represented."" 

The  mother,  on  advice  from  the  teacher,  took  Emily  for  a 
medical  examination.  The  doctor  prescribed  and  soon  the  girl 
was  on  the  upward  trend. 

The  teacher  capitalized  on  the  girl's  knowledge  of  dolls. 
She  was  invited  to  bring  the  dolls  to  school  where  she  shared 
what  she  had  learned  about  the  countries  from  which  the  dolls 
came.   She  gained  popularity  with  the  group,  showing  herself  to 
be  normal. 

8.  Ibid.  pp. 77-78 
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Thus  the  lessons  derived  from  the  above  examples  show  that 
the  facts  in  the  case  must  first  be  determined.  Then  the  proper 
remedy  for  adjustment  should  follow.  Educators  agree  that  for  a 
child  to  do  his  best  work  he  must  be  healthy,  happy,  and  properly 
adjusted  socially  in  school  and  in  the  home. 
SCHOOL  AUD  THE  HOME 

"The  school  of  our  forefathers  did  not  educate  the  fine 
men  and  women  that  were  once  its  pupils.  The  homes  did 
that.  The  home  of  an  older  boy  was  a  center  of  industry. 
Each  season  brought  its  labors,  each  day  its  own  concerns, 
and  the  children  shared  them  all.  They  did  real  work. 

"It  was  by  such  a  method  that  the  older  generation  was 
educated,  before  the  industries  went  out  of  the  homes. "^ 

The  story  is  like  this.  It  is  more  unnatural  to  learn 
from  reading  a  book  of  abstract  symbols  than  it  is  to  learn 
from  first  hand  experiences.  The  child  can  learn  best  if  his 
interest  is  running  high.  Then  by  actual  first  hand  experience 
in  gardening  the  child  sees  results  of  his  labor.  He  learns 
something  that  he  can  take  home  with  him  and  use  in  future 
life.  The  children  of  one  hundred  and  two  hundred  years  ago 
had  applied  experiences  on  the  farm  or  in  the  home.  Such  ex- 
perience was  constructive  and  wholesome.   In  this  modern  age  of 
machinery  and  atomic  energy  the  home  is  deprived  of  the  one-time 
experiences,  and  leisure  has  become  a  problem  for  both  children 
and  adults.   Thus  experience  schooling  educates  the  whole  body. 
This  demonstrates  that  "man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone", 
THE  PARENTS  ROLE  IN  CURRICULUM  PLANNING 

"Current  practices  tend  to  center  attention  upon  the 
developing  needs,  interests,  and  abilities  of  learners. 
They  are  based  upon  the  conviction  that  essential  knowl- 
edge, skills,  and  attitudes  are  learned  most  effectively 
when  they  are  related  directly  to  the  on-going  experiences 
of  the  learners. 

9,  Angelo  Patri,  The  School  and  the  Home,  p. 513 
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"From  this  point  of  view,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
curriculiom  planning  cannot  be  done  in  advance  with  any 
degree  of  finality,  nor  can  it  be  done  solely  by  special- 
ists whose  direct  contact  with  learners  are  significantly 
limited.   The  needs,  interests,  and  concerns  of  learners 
do  not  originate  within  the  walls  of  classrooms.   They 
stem  from  the  total  environment  from  which  the  learners 
live."  ^° 

These  children  who  enter  the  classroom  every  morning 
symbolize  a  complex  cross-section  of  life  itself.   They  are 
curious  to  correlate  what  they  have  learned  at  home  by  radio, 
in  magazines,  in  movies,  and  in  experiences  outside  of  school 
with  the  problem  current  in  the  scholastic  setup.  Social 
problems  and  wholesome  recreation  are  of  vital  importance. 
Thus  parent  participation  is  not  only  desirable  but  it  is 
imperative. 

Therefore  the  old  type  of  speaker  audience  is  obsolete. 
The  smaller  round  table  discussions  where  parents  and  pupils 
participate  are  preferred.  Plans  that  deal  directly  with  the 
welfare  of  the  children  are  discussed  by  pupil  and  parent 
participation. 

A  case  is  related  in  Glencoe,  Illinois  where  the  parents 
visited  the  school  for  six  weeks.  As  a  result  many  constructive 
suggestions  were  made  to  enrich  the  school  program. 
TEAMING  UP  WITH  PARENTS 

"Parents  are  being  drawn  into  the  school  circle  more  and 
more  where  the  partnership  of  school  and  home  is  being  em- 
phasized. New  developments  in  the  partnership  are  reported 
with  increasing  frequency." 

10. Paul  J,Misner,"The  Parents  Role  in  Curriculum  Planning," 
NEA  Journal,  (March, 1948)  pp. 156-157. 

11. B.D.Gestle, "Teaming  up  with  Parents",  Elementary  School 
Journal,  (October, 1947)  pp. 66-67 
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It  is  further  reported  that  mothers  and  children  are  attend- 
ing the  same  classes  in  the  City  College  in  New  York. 

It  is  related  that  in  Newton,  Massachusetts,  parents  are 
seeking  to  improve  themselves  about  extension  of  education 
and  playgrounds.   There  the  kindergarten  school  has  been  spread 
out  to  include  four-year  olds  as  well  as  five-year  olds. 

In  Kentucky  "School  Dads"  went  into  action  to  secure  more 

efficiency.  As  a  result  the  number  remaining  out  of  school 

because  of  indifference  was  reduced  from  125  to  S8  children. 

Also  a  reduction  was  made  from  428  to  301  boys  and  girls  who 

had  dropped  out  of  school  at  sixteen. 

HOW  CAR  OUR  SCHOOLS  ENRICH  COUNTRY  LIFE? 

"A  school  that  is  to  enrich  life,  whether  in  town  or 
country,  must  go  beyond  the  three  R's  and  get  a  far-flung 
vision  of  the  mission  indicated  in  a  remark  once  made  to 
me  by  your  California-born  poet,  Edward  Markham,  author 
of  "The  Man  with  the  Hoe".   "Life's  Supreme  Needs",  he 
said,  "are  represented  by  three  B's — Bread,  Beauty,  and 
Brotherhood" — Bread  representing  the  material  require- 
ments of  our  physical  existence.  Beauty  signifying  all 
the  rich  heritage  of  the  race  in  art  and  nature,  music 
«nd  drama,  romance  and  poetry,  play  and  recreation,  the 
wonders  of  nature,  and  the  amenities  that  enoble  life, 
while  by  Brotherhood,  Mr. Markham  meajit  the  fullest 
development  of  a  spirit  of  comradeship,  fellowship  and 
service  in  our  relations  with  our  fellows.   Along  ^vith 
the  age-old  three  R's,  the  school  that  is  to  enrich  life 
must  place  Edward  Markham' s  three  B's."   ^^ 

Thus  the  trend  of  this  discourse  means  that  for  a  school  to 
reach  maximum  efficiency  in  serving  its  country,  it  must  be 
deeply  rooted  in  the  country  environment.   He  Insisted  that  the 
consolidated  school  of  coiintry  youngsters  should  be  in  the 
country,  that  the  children  should  be  educated  in  a  rural 
atmosphere,  and  should  be  taught  subjects  related  to  rural  life. 

12.  Clarence  Poe,  "How  Can  Our  Schools  Enrich  Country  Life?" 
NEA  Journal  Proceedings.  1931  p. 208 
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It  seems  that  the  Principal  and  agriculture  teachers 
should  become  fixtures  in  the  community,  in  order  that  life 
will  become  fuller  and  richer  all  the  time.   The  principle 
aim  should  be  to  produce  a  bountiful  harvest  and  enrich  the 
education  of  the  youth,  so  that  life  will  grow  better  each 
day.   The  school  should  be  the  center  of  community  life, 
enriching  every  phase  that  will  result  in  making  life  fuller 
and  nobler. 

The  author  was  convinced  that  the  rural  school  should 
root  itself  in  rural  environment;  that  this  must  be  done  by 
people  who  love  the  country  like  a  mother  loves  her  children; 
that  the  life  of  each  community  must  be  centered  about  the 
school  as  a  capital  of  a  republic;  that  the  immortal  three 
R's  are  no  more  important  than  are  the  three  3's  -  Bread, 
Beauty,  and  Brotherhood. 


CHAPTER  III 

AUDIO-VISUAL  AIDS 

"Audio-visual  aids  are  mechanical  teaching  devices  which 
appeal  directly  to  the  physical  senses,  particularly  those 
of  hearing  and  of  sight.   The  audio  aids  are  those  designed 
to  impart  information,  mold  attitudes,  and  otherwise  influence 
behavior  through  sound  Impressions.  Records, transcriptions, 
and  the  radio  are  the  most  important  aids  in  this  audio  group. 
The  visual  aids  are  those  which  have  been  developed  to  utilize 
the  eye  as  a  primary  channel  of  sensory  experience.  The  chart, 
graph,  map,  object,  specimen,  model,  picture,  stereograph, 
glass  slide,  slide  film,  and  motion  picture  are  all  included 
in  this  category.  Sometimes  the  two  types  are  combined,  as 
in  the  case  of  dramatic  skit,  the  sound  slide  film,  and  the 
sound  motion  picture,  or  television" -^'^ 

Literally  hundreds  of  different  audio-visual  items  are  avail- 
able to  enrich  the  community  study  program.  The  educational  value 
of  good  audio-visual  instruction  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  a 
tremendous  development  in  this  field.  Even  an  increasing  number 
of  colleges  and  universities  are  offering  special  courses  in  this 
field,  which  is  a  further  indication  of  its  outstanding  value. 

Two  general  classes  of  audio-visual  aids  are  available  for 
community  study.   The  first  includes  materials  collect?d  or  con- 
structed by  the  teacher  and  students.  The  second  includes  mater- 
ials prepared  by  governmental  or  civic  agencies.  It  is  well  to 
emphasize  that  any  audio  or  visual  aid  is  an  aid  to  good  teaching 
and  not  a  substitute  for  teaching. 

Through  motion  pictures,  we  can  almost  literally  bring  the 
world  to  the  classroom.  Motion  picture  films  for  commxmity  study 

13.  Edward  G.Olsen,  and  Others,  School  and  Communi ty , 
1945,  p. 101. 
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may  be  grouped  into  two  divisions:  (l)  those  useful  in  the  study 
of  local  environment,  and  (2)  those  which  reproduce  features  of 
more  remote  communities. 

Audio-visual  aids  have  special  values  such  as,  (l)  furnish 
vivid  experiences,  (2)  provide  a  simplified  view  of  complex  data, 
(3)  personalize  distant  scenes  and  events,  (4)  make  real  the  past, 
and  (5)  economize  time. 

There  are  certain  limitations  to  audio-visual  aids  v/hich 
should  be  kept  in  mind,  such  as  the  entertainment  function,  sub- 
stitute for  direct  experience,  over-simplification  of  complex 
situations,  and  propaganda. 

"All  of  the  major  networks  and  many  local  stations 
regularly  broadcast  programs  of  a  superior  educational 
nature.  Among  these,  the  majority  may  be  utilized  in 
the  study  of  the  community,  particularly  in  its  region- 
al, national,  and  international  relationships.  But  the 
radio  is  not  only  a  resource  to  be  used  for  purposes  of 
school  instruction;  it  is  also  an  excellent  medium  where- 
by the  students  can  publicize  in  the  community  their  own 
findings  concerning  community  life,  developments,  and 
problems."  ^^ 

Many  schools  that  have  access  to  broadcasting  stations 
practice  advertising  school-community  relationships,  and  programs 
to  be  initiated  in  the  school  at  appointed  times.  The  programs 
rendered  at  the  broadcasting  stations  become  interesting,  excit- 
ing, and  vital  because  of  the  prestige  derived  from  such  partic- 
ipation. This  experience  must  be  planned  and  initiated  in  a 
competent  manner.  This  naturally  ells  for  special  talents  in 
enunciation,  voice  tone,  and  accurate  timing.   This  actual 
experience  in  radio  program  work  becomes  a  memorable  personal 
event  which  may  lead  to  further  career  explorations  in  the  field, 

14.  Ibid.  p. 115 
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These  broadcasts  may  be  made  relative  to  facts  gathered  about 
local  enterprises,  social  conditions  of  the  commionity,  results 
of  interviews  on  special  subjects,  such  as  health,  the  vglue  of 
a  proposed  road  or  a  new  processing  plant  to  be  installed  in  the 
community.  The  participants  will  practice  the  proposed  programs 
in  their  respective  auditoriums,  having  the  student  body  for  an 
audience  and  using  the  sound  projector  connected  to  the  microphone. 

Some  of  the  great  network  programs  will  fit  into  the  studies 
of  pupils.   These  programs  are  of  two  types:  (1)  those  arranged 
for  the  general  radio  audience,  and  (2)  those  especially  prepared 
for  school  instructional  purposes.  These  afford  opportunities 
for  children  to  sing  songs  and  give  panel  discussions  on  current 
topics. 

LEARN  BY  DOING 

"Hillsborough  County  teachers,  attending  a  Summer  Workshop 
course  at  Hillsborough  High  School,  are  learning  the  value  of 
visual  aid  methods  in  modern  teaching  through  actual  demonstra- 
tions and  practical  class  work.  Emphasis  on  visual  aids  to  be 
used  in  schools  here  this  winter  is  one  of  the  major  goals  of 
the  Summer  study, 

"W.M.Pearson,  instructor,  said  that  many  still  think  of 
visual  aids  as  merely  the  addition  of  motion  pictures  to  a 
school  curriculum.  However,  visual  aids,  as  used  now,  include 
pictures,  charts,  drawings,  and  actual  specimens. 

"For  example,  the  workshop  has  a  glass  enclosed  beehive 
which  is  a  daily  center  of  teacher  interest.  Any  pupil  who 
is  being  taught  about  bees  will  have  not  only  his  textbook, 
but  also  the  bees  themselves. 

"The  science  department  has  used  in  the  past  such  visual 
aids  as  a  real  incubator  in  which  chicks  were  hatched  and 
cared  for  by  the  pupils,  snake  eggs  which  were  hatched, 
aquaria  and  many  types  of  plant  life.  A  large  garden  near 
the  school  laboratory  provides  opportunities  for  nature  and 
botany  studies. 

"Other  aids  used  toward  visual-audio  education  in  Hillsboro 
schools  include: 

"Movie  projectors  to  show  such  educational  films  as 
Conservation  in  Florida,  Flowers  at  Work,  Digestion  of  Foods, 
Beach  and  Sea  Animals. 
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"Film  strips  with  still  pictures  of  various  fields 
covered  in  science  courses. 

"Bulletin  boards  with  pictures  from  magazines  and 
papers,  current  clippings,  and  booklets  made  by  students. 

"Drawings  made  by  students  and  accurately  labeled. 

"Live  specimens  of  plants  and  animals  which  are 
observed  from  day  to  day. 

"Microscopes  to  observe  specimens  too  small  for 
observation  by  the  naked  eye."  -^^ 


15.  Alan  Hopkins, "Visual  Aids  are  Stressed  in  New  Education 
Methods",  Tampa  Morning  Tribune,  (August  15,1948) 


CHAPTER  IV 
ENRICHING  THE  SCHOOL  PROGRAM  WITH  COMMUNITY  RESOURCES 

The  resources  of  the  commtinity  can  be  very  valuable  as  a 
means  of  enriching  the  school  program,  and  should  be  utilized 
to  the  fullest  extent  In  giving  children  an  opportujiity  to  have 
meaningful  experiences.  One  of  the  best  ways  of  accomplishing 
this  is  through  use  of  field  trips. 

"The  term  field  trip  is  used  to  designate  any  organized 
excursion  which  is  taken  by  school  pupils  as  an  integral 
part  of  their  academic  work,  and  primarily  for  educational 
purposes.  Although  field  trips  have  many  nonacademic  values, 
their  major  purpose  1?  instructional,  and  as  such,  they  are 
not  to  be  identified  with  school  trips  taken  to  participate 
in  athletic,  musical  or  forensic  contests,  with  hikes 
organized  for  pleasure  purposes,  or  with  sight-seeing 
journeys  taken  by  graduate  classes.  None  of  these  activ- 
ities should  be  properly  C'-lled  a  field  trip. 

"First  hand  acquaintance  with  natural  ajid  social  phenom- 
ena is  an  essential  aspect  of  realistic  school  Instruction. 
As  one  means  to  an  end,  the  field  trip  technique  possesres 
certain  specific  values  of  great  significance."!^ 

"Field  trips  -  meaning  educational  trips  of  all  kinds  - 
are  of  value  and  significance  as  a  type  of  school  experience 
for  school  pupils.  No  other  activity  has  greater  motivating 
influence  in  helping  children  to  attack  and  solve  problems. 
No  other  school  activity  has  greater  value  as  a  public 
relations  device,  both  in  helping  children  to  understand 
their  community  and  in  helping  the  community  to  understand 
the  work  of  the  school. 

"The  maximiim  value  of  field  trips  can  be  gained  only  when 
such  activities  are  considered  as  a  regular  part  of  the 
curriculum  and  provided  for  during  curriculum  planning. 
Field  trips  are  desirable  for  all  age  groups  from  kinder- 
garten thru  university,  but  trips  that  are  desirable  at 
one  grade  level  may  have  little  or  no  vslue  for  another 
grade.  Moreover,  a  trip  might  be  of  special  significance 

16.  Edward  G.Olsen  and  Others,  School  and  Community, 
pp. 148-149 
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in  one  commimity  and  of  no  value  in  another 

"Typical  field  trips  used  by  teachers  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  of  Joliet,  Illinois,  are  described 
in  the  following  examples.  They  illustrate  the  scope  of 
the  curriculum  fields  and  grade  levels  included.  The  use 
of  such  trips  is  optional;  some  classes  take  few  or  no 
trips,  others  take  a  great  many. 

"A  kindergarten  group  visited  a  cobbler's  shop.  A  pair 
of  shoes  belonging  to  a  little  girl  in  the  class  was  taken 
to  be  repaired.  Arrangements  had  been  made  before  hand 
with  the  cobbler.  Several  days  of  discussion  had  keyed  the 
children  for  the  experience.  Upon  arrival,  the  kindly  owner 
gave  them  a  brief  survey  of  his  one-room  shop,  then  pro- 
ceeded to  put  half  soles  on  Ruth's  shoes.  The  fact  that 
the  shoes  belonged  to  a  member  of  the  class  was  important; 
just  any  shoes  wouldn't  do.  As  he  worked,  the  cobbler 
used  practically  all  the  tools  and  machines  that  he  had. 
He  named  each,  explained  its  purpose,  and  demonstrated 
its  use.  He  showed  them  the  different  kinds  of  leather 
and  explained  the  source  and  method  of  preparation.  He 
was  a  foreign-born,  naturalized  citizen,  who  told  them 
how  little  and  inadequate  had  been  his  own  education, 
and  how  wonderful  was  their  school  experience.   The  next 
day  in  Ruth's  class  the  shoes  were  proudly  put  on  dis- 
play and  the  trip  was  discussed  and  suiranarlzed.  A  booklet 
on  shoe  repairing  was  produced;  sentences  were  supplied 
by  the  children  and  then  written  down  by  the  teacher. 
The  teacher  had  two  purposes  that  were  accomplished  to  a 
degree  that  no  other  device  could  have  brought  about  as 
well.  The  first  purpose  was  to  take  the  children  into  a 
life  experience  which  would  demonstrate  the  interdependence 
of  human  beings  in  modern  society.  These  children  were 
deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  a  cobbler  to 
their  own  living.  The  second  purpose  was  to  provide  a 
background  for  new  language  experiences.  New  words  were 
added  to  their  vocabulary  and  abilities  to  observe,  listen, 
question,  discuss,  and  explain  were  greatly  improved.   A 
third  significant  result  was  achieved  indirectly.  The 
children  got  a  new  impression  of  the  significance  of 
labor,  and  of  the  courtesy  and  goodness  of  those  who  do 
the  work  of  the  world.  And  the  cobbler  developed  a 
stronger  friendsMp  for  school  people  and  school 
children "!''' 

Space  does  not  permit  detailed  account  of  other  trips  men- 
tioned above  but  they  include  a  first  grade's  visit  to  a  large  open- 
air  market,  a  second  grade's  trip  to  a  dairy,  a  third  grade's  visit 
to  a  city  fire  station,  a  fourth  grade's  visit  to  the  children's 
department  of  the  public  library,  a  fifth  grade's  visit  to  a 

17.  G.N.Huf ford, "Field  Trip  Experiences",  The  National 
Elementary  Principal.  1945,  pp. 39-40 
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local  museum  to  study  natural  science  materials,  particularly 
rocks  and  minerals,  a  sixth  grade  geography  class  trip  to  study 
the  natural  resources  of  Illinois,  particularly  of  their  local 
county,  and  the  junior  high  classes  visiting  pl-^ces  suitable 
to  their  respective  departments. 

The  factors  involved  in  the  classification  of  field  trips 
are  (l)  curricular  area  involving  art,  geography  and  other  sub- 
jects, (2)  motivating  reasons  for  securing  information,  chang- 
ing attitudes,  developing  appreciation,  and  others,  (3)  academic 
level  embraced.  Great  care  should  be  used  in  planning  whether 
for  use  by  young  children  in  the  primary  grades,  older  children 
in  the  middle  grades,  adolescents  in  high  school,  or  young 
adults  in  college.  And  (4)  amount  of  time  required. 

In  organizing  field  trips  the  teacher  must  fully  \inder- 
stand  what  she  wants  to  accomplish  by  the  trip,  and  know  that 
this  purpose  can  be  realized.  She  must  know  about  the  place 
or  firm  to  be  visited.  She  should  discuss  it  thoroughly  with 
the  pupils,  both  in  preparing  for  the  trip  snd  in  evaluating 
It  afterward.   The  pupils,  through  adeouate  planning,  should 
be"built-up"  for  the  trip.  Many  questions  should  be  raised  in 
advance  that  can  be  answered  on  the  trip  only  by  careful  obser- 
vation.  A  degree  of  anticipation  and  curiosity  should  be 
developed  previous  to  the  trip.   Otherwise  the  trip  might 
terminate  in  failure.   During  the  trip,  the  teacher  should 
become  a  knowledge  seeker  vdth  the  group,  leaving  explanations 
to  the  specially  appointed  guides  or  those  who  have  kindly  given 
their  services  for  this  purpose.  She  should  see  to  it  that  any 
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available  materials  are  collected  for  follow-up  work.  Notes 
should  be  t^ken  by  the  teacher  or  a  superior  student.  Some- 
thing is  lost  from  this  type  of  experience  if  children  are 
required  to  jot  down  notes. 

A  fitting  conclusion  for  the  topic  being  studied  is  a 
written  record  of  the  trip  together  with  material  collected, 
produced  by  combined  efforts  of  all  members  of  the  group 
working  with  the  teacher. 

The  following  experience  was  participated  in  by  the  writer 
with  a  group  of  children: 

During  January  of  the  1946-47  school  term  at  the  Gardenville 
Elementary  School,  Gibsonton,  Florida,  a  field  trip  to  the 
Ringling  Brothers  Circus  Winterquarters  in  Sarasota  was  care- 
fully planned  and  executed.  Fortimately,  one  of  the  school 
trustees  was  a  retired  circus  woman  ajid  she  gave  valuable 
assistance  in  planning  the  trip  with  teacher  and  pupil  partic- 
ipation. She  interviewed  the  circus  manager  in  behalf  of  the 
school  and  arranged  with  him  as  to  a  convenient  date  for  the 
trip,  time  of  arrival  at  the  headquarters,  amount  of  time  to 
be  spent  there,  number  which  could  be  accommodated,  type  of 
guidance  to  be  furnished  which  would  not  only  insure  safety 
to  the  children,  but  would  give  them  an  opportunity  to  learn 
the  animals,  and  satisfy  answers  to  questions  which  had  arisen 
at  school  in  their  planning  of  the  trip. 

The  children  knew  weeks  ahead  that  they  were  going  on  this 
excursion.  They  talked  about  animals.  They  looked  up  pictures 
in  old  geographies  and  in  encyclopedias,  and  they  gathered  as 
much  information  as  possible  in  science  books  and  magazines 
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relative  to  wild  life  in  jiingles  and  various  far-away  lands  to 
supplement  general  information  they  had  already  obtained  from 
movies,  radio,  and  various  sources  of  information.  They  looked 
forward  with  great  anticipation  to  the  eventful  day. 

Prior  to  the  day  for  the  trip  the  teachers  of  this  school 
received  notes  from  the  parents  giving  consent  for  the  children 
to  take  the  trip.  Plans  for  lunches  were  made  by  the  mothers. 
Several  mothers  volunteered  to  make  the  trip  v?ith  the  children. 

On  a  certain  Saturday  morning  the  group  was  asrembled  for 
the  trip.  A  truck  driven  by  the  regular  school  bus  driver  and 
some  automobiles  driven  by  parents  and  teachers  came  for  the 
party.   As  the  destination  was  approximately  forty-five  miles 
distant,  it  was  necessary  to  place  teachers  and  mothers  with 
the  various  groups  to  supervise  the  needs  of  the  children  as 
well  as  to  watch  out  for  their  safety. 

The  motorcade  was  on  its  way  and  never  halted  until  it 
reached  the  appointed  place  in  front  of  the  Circus  Headquarters . 
All  were  escorted  to  a  vacant  lot  which  furnished  a  nice  setting 
for  lunch  time.  After  lunch  the  group  passed  into  the  Circus 
grounds,  guided  by  properly  designated  persons.  They  were 
allowed  to  disperse  momentarily  for  getting  water  and  visiting 
the  rest  rooms.  After  this  the  children  passed  in  an  orderly 
manner  to  visit  the  many  wild  and  domesticated  animals  which 
are  peculiar  to  a  circus.  It  was  feeding  time  for  the  lions 
and  the  closely  allied  wild  animals.  As  the  children  in  single 
file  walked  along  the  aisles  watching  these  wild  beasts  eating 
their  food,  they  were  told  many  interesting  things  about  the 
animals  by  the  guides.  Thus,  the  children  learned  much  about 
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the  habits  of  these  animals  and  from  whence  they  come.   It  was 
emphasized  that  they  would  have  to  be  careful  and  never  give  fat 
meat  to  the  wild  animals,  especially  to  lions  because  it  makes 
them  sick. 

Their  itinerary  continued  as  the  day  progressed,  seeing  the 
wonders  of  the  Circus.  The  last  of  the  wild  animals  to  be 
visited  was  the  ape  family.  The  largest  of  this  group  was  in 
an  air-conditioned  cage  specially  prepared  because  of  an 
accident  that  occurred  a  few  years  before  when  Mr. North,  one  of 
the  owners,  was  grabbed  through  the  bars  of  the  old  cage  and 
was  seriously  injured.  This  ape  entertained  the  children  for 
more  than  thirty  minutes.  She  seemed  to  recognize  the  retired 
circus  lady  in  our  group  and  she  did  many  of  the  tricks  that 
she  performs  when  her  trainer  is  present.  The  cliildren  enjoyed 
her  many  acrobatic  stunts  and  her  antics  in  the  swing. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  animals  seen  during  the  visit,  of 
special  note  were  about  forty  elephants,  three  giraffes,  and 
about  twenty  varieties  of  horses  from  many  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  equipment  division  was  visited  last.   Here  could  be 
observed  places  where  equipment  of  all  kinds  was  stored,  the 
repair  shop  where  mechanics  were  at  work  renovating  and  checking 
the  efficiency  of  equipment,  and  other  interesting  items.  The 
children  and  sponsors  emerged  through  the  rest  rooms  to  continue 
their  tour  to  a  Reptile  Farm  about  two  miles  away. 

After  the  group  left  the  Circus  Winterquarters  the  excur- 
sion was  extended  a  bit  to  visit  the  Reptile  Farm.  There  the 
same  grouping  and  supervision  that  was  exercised  at  the  circus 
grounds  were  executed.  The  manager  was  very  cordial  and  excep- 
tionally free  with  his  entertainment  for  the  children.  He  gave 
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valuable  information  about  all  the  poisonous  snakes  in  the 
world.  He  named  those  found  in  the  United  States  and  many 
found  in  foreign  countries.  The  manager  not  only  lectured 
on  these  reptiles  but  he  gave  several  demonstrations.  He 
induced  the  Florida  rattle  snake  to  strike  at  his  hat  in  his 
hand.   He  handled  the  poisonous  coral  snake  in  a  scientific 
way.  He  demonstrated  with  the  cobra  by  having  him  dance  on  his 
tail  in  the  middle  of  a  circle  made  by  the  party  of  children. 
He  also  induced  the  cobra  to  strike  at  his  hat  in  his  hand. 
Likewise,  he  brought  out  a  boa  constrictor  about  fifteen  feet 
long.  He  had  it  wrapped  around  his  body  and  arms  with  its 
head  in  his  hands.  He  differentiated  the  alligators  and  the 
crocodiles.  He  would  step  over  alligators  but  he  said  that 
crocodiles  cannot  be  trusted. 

At  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
all  of  the  children  were  safe  at  home,  without  any  accidents 
to  mar  the  trip. 

This  field  trip  proved  to  be  most  valuable.  The  follow-up 
work  was  excellent  and  very  interesting,  as  one  would  imagine. 
It  was  easy  to  correlate  what  they  had  experienced  by  observa- 
tion and  interview  with  their  scholastic  work  according  to  their 
grade  levels.  In  arithmetic,  they  made  use  of  numbers  in  com- 
puting the  distance  of  the  round  trip,  the  number  of  boys  and 
girls  participating,  the  number  of  vehicles  used  in  transporta- 
tion, the  hours  consumed  by  the  trip,  length  of  boa  con- 
strictor, and  many  other  calculations.  In  Social  Studies,  the 
pupils  busied  themselves  rummaging  through  old  and  new  geog- 
raphies for  pictures  of  wild  animals,  discovering  some  that  were 
not  seen  on  the  trip.  Pictures  that  could  be  removed  from  old 
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books  inimediately  formed  the  nucleus  for  a  wildlife  scrap- 
book.  In  this,  each  picture  was  identified  by  a  short  article 
written  by  the  children.  This  motivated  persistent  search  for 
materials  along  this  line  In  magazines,  newspapers,  movies,  and 
radio  broadcasts.  Opportunity  was  given  for  extensive  discus- 
sions and  reviews  of  what  they  observed  on  the  trip.  In  lang- 
uage they  had  splendid  experience  in  writing  themes  relating 
to  the  material  gathered,  as  well  as  original  stories  concern- 
ing the  trip.  They  learned  that  the  health  of  even  wild  animals 
depends  upon  the  kind  of  food  they  eat.   In  science,  they 
studied  the  schooling  or  training  of  the  wild  animals.  Looking 
for  Information  about  wild  animals  and  their  habits  involved 
extensive  reading.  Some  of  the  group  took  great  pride  in  try- 
ing to  list  the  names  of  all  the  wild  animals  and  snakes  which 
they  saw.   In  addition,  some  of  them  learned  to  spell  the  names. 
In  art,  they  made  drawings  and  clay  models  of  wild  animals. 
Especially  good  was  the  giraffe  with  his  many  spots. 

Hence,  this  trip  of  vivid  experiences  and  interesting 
follow-up  work  by  the  pupils  will  long  be  remembered  by  every 
one  who  participated. 

These  excursions  are  valued  as  follows:  (l)  They  give 
opportunity  for  personal  experiences  which  are  real,  concrete, 
dramatic,  and  highly  educative.   (2)  They  provide  sensory  per- 
ceptions which  cannot  be  otherwise  experienced,  namely,  the  taste 
of  fresh  milk,  the  odor  of  wild  flowers,  the  roar  of  machinery, 
the  heat  of  a  steel  mill,  the  sight  of  real  things  in  a  real 
adult  world.   (5)  They  furnish  a  fresh  Interpretation  of  familiar 
environment  that  takes  on  a  nevr  meaning.   (4)  They  motivate 
school  work  by  utilizing  natural  curiosity  ajnd  realizing  deep 
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satisfactions  from  personal  exploration  and  discovery,  (5) 
They  enrich  the  instructional  process  for  both  pupil  and 
teacher.   (6)  They  build  character  by  developing  such  traits 
as  courtesy,  patience,  sportsmanship,  and  cooperativeness. 

The  school  program  may  be  enriched  not  only  by  taking 
the  classroom  into  the  community  for  a  study  of  its  resources, 
but  also  by  bringing  the  resources  of  the  commTinity  into  the 
classroom  for  demonstration  purposes.  This  may  be  illustrated 
by  an  activity  experienced  in  a  Florida  school  in  which  the 
writer  was  principal.  An  account  follows: 

BEE  HUSBANDRY  EXPERIENCE  IN  THE.  CLASSROOM 

During  the  spring  of  1935,  Mr .William  Ritz,  a  patron  of 
the  Weirsdale  Public  School,  Weirsdale,  Florida,  frequently 
visited  the  school.  On  one  occasion  he  became  interested  in 
his  son  Billy's  enthusiasm  about  his  socialized  recitations 
in  the  fifth  grade  science  class.  At  that  time  he  had  spent 
seven  years  working  in  the  bee  industry,  and  was  the  owner  of 
hundreds  of  colonies  of  bees.  The  teacher  immediately  invited 
him  to  come  to  the  school  to  demonstrate  the  work  of  bees  in 
his  son's  classroom.  He  seemed  thrilled  over  this  opportunity 
to  talk  to  the  children. 

On  the  following  day  Mr. Ritz  came,  bringing  with  him 
a  transparent  glass  beehive  with  a  colony  of  bees  "carrying 
on"  inside  the  hive.   He  also  had  with  him  the  following 
paraphernalia:  a  jar  with  worker  bees  and  drones  on  the  inside; 
a  jar  with  a  queen  bee  on  the  inside;  a  section  of  comb  from  the 
nursery  department  of  the  hive,  showing  the  queen's  cell  with  a 
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queen  larva  in  the  cell;  a  section  of  comb  showing  the  larva  of 
worker  bees  in  their  respective  cells;  a  section  of  honey  from 
the  upper  division  of  the  hive  with  the  cells  sealed;  and  a  sec- 
tion of  honey  where  the  cells  were  not  sealed. 

Thus  the  patron,  who  had  had  these  years  of  experience  in 
bee  husbandry,  began  his  demonstration  very  ably  assisted  by  his 
young  son.   He  had  often  worked  with  his  father  at  home  with 
the  bees.  Billy  had  sho\'m  considerable  interest  in  the  bee  in- 
dustry and  enjoyed  assisting  with  the  demonstration.  He  passed 
the  Jars  among  his  classmates,  during  which  time  Mr. Bit?,  gave  a 
vivid  explanation  of  the  contents,  and  continued  to  tell  many 
interesting  things  about  the  honey  bee. 

Further,  he  explained  that  the  egg  from  which  the  queen  is 
hatched  is  exactly  like  those  that  hatch  the  worker  bees.   He 
explained  that  the  queen  larva  is  fed  on  queen's  food,  while  the 
worker  larvae  are  fed  on  ordinary  food. 

In  this  manner  he  related  how  man  has  outwitted  the  honey 
bee  by  building  artificial  cells  in  which  new  queens  are  con- 
stantly being  raised.  By  this  means  he  constantly  multiplies 
his  colonies  of  bees.  Likewise,  it  was  explained  that  the  male 
bees,  the  drones,  never  work.  They  become  a  burden  to  their 
society  and  are  killed  off  at  regular  intervals  by  the  workers. 

He  explained  further  about  the  habits  of  the  bees.  He  ex- 
plained that  they  seldom  travel  more  than  three  miles  from  the 
colony,  and  if  they  go  farther,  they  will  likely  get  lost.  He 
stated  that  all  worker  bees  work  until  night  fall,  and  if  dark- 
ness catches  them  away  from  home,  they  stop  iintil  morning.  Hence, 
they  continue  their  journey.  The  bees  stay  busy  gathering 
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nectar  from  flowers,  gathering  materials  for  making  wax,  and 
gathering  bee  bread. 

The  mating  was  judiciously  described  in  a  wholesome  man- 
ner, and  many  phases  of  the  industry  were  adequately  discussed. 
He  told  the  value  of  honey  as  a  natural  sweet,  and  how  the  cost 
always  soars  during  sugar  shortage  in  war  times.  He  told  how 
man  commercializes  by  transporting  thous^inds  of  bee  colonies 
to  nectar  gathering  places,  such  as  orange  groves,  vegetable 
gardens,  wild  flowers  in  the  forest,  and  others. 

A  queen  sometimes  lays  as  many  as  a  thousand  eggs  in  a 
single  day.  If  she  should  die,  leaving  no  heir  to  the  throne, 
the  worker  bees  will  place  a  larva  in  the  queen's  cell  ^nd 
another  queen  will  grow.  He  declared  that  bees  live  only  a 
short  while  after  they  lose  their  stinger. 

From  the  demonstration,  one  could  readily  see  how  the  bee 
is  the  farmer's  friend  due  to  his  assistance  in  the  cross- 
pollination  of  flowers.  During  this  vivid  period  of  observation 
and  interview,  the  children  probably  learned  more  in  thirty 
minutes  than  they  would  have  learned  in  a  week  from  the  text 
book.  This  lesson  was  correlated  in  the  follow-up  work  with 
English,  spelling,  arithmetic,  health,  and  citizenship. 

This  demonstration  in  the  classroom  achieved  great  success. 
The  real  experience  of  learning  will  never  be  forgotten  by  these 
children.  Many  of  them  visited  Billy  and  the  bee  Industry,  and 
learned  further  how  honey  is  extracted  from  the  comb,  and  how  it 
is  processed  to  prevent  sugaring  in  case  of  long  storage.  Billy's 
outstanding  knowledge  of  bees  made  him  very  popular  with  his 
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school  friends. 

Such  demonstrations  are  applicable  to  any  classroom. 
Much  can  be  planned  to  enrich  such  a  lesson.  The  use  of 
additional  visual  aids  would  make  it  more  realistic  in  the 
follow-up  session.  A  number  of  films  are  available.  One 
is  "Kingdom  of  the  Bees"  which  illustrates  the  life  cycle 
of  the  bee.  Another  is  "The  Honey  Bee"  which  illustrates 
the  complete  life  cycle  of  the  honey  bee  at  work  in  and  out 
of  the  hive. 
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SUGGESTED  FIELD  TRIPS 


Grades 
1-2-5 

1-2-5 


Trip  or  Experience    Purpose  and  Interest 


1-2-5 
1-2-5 

1-2-5 


1-2-5 


4-5-6 


4-5-6 


4-5-6 


4-5-6 
4-5-6 


Dairy  Farm  and 
Creamery 


Fish  Farm 


Poultry  Hatchery 


General  Farm 


Vegetable  and 
Flower  Garden 


Bakery 


Air  Port 

Furniture  Factory 
Newspaper  Plant 

Weather  Bureau 
Bird  Rookery 


Safety,  health,  animals, 
manufacturing,  processes, 
feeds,  products 

Varieties  of  fish,  size 
of  pools,  color  of  fish, 
feed,  marketing,  methods 
of  grading  and  handling 

Care,  feed,  housing, 
production,  distribution 

Safety,  health,  products, 
animals,  feed,  buildings, 
conservation  methods 

Seeds,  plants,  flowers, 
birds,  soil,  foliage, 
nests,  seasonal  changes, 
nature  appreciation 

Process  of  bread  making, 
ingredients,  source  of 
materials,  machinery, 
wrapping  loaves,  distribution, 
sanitation 

Transportation,  safety,  com- 
munication, weather,  instruments, 
airplanes,  schedules 

materials , processes , woodwork, 
finished  products,  source  of 
woods,  trees,  varnishes,  designs 

Cooperative  work, communication, 
gathering  of  news,  machinery, 
organization,  processing, 
various  departments 

Forecasting,  protection,  storm 
warning,  weather  conditions 

Location,  variety  of  birds, 
nesting,  habits  of  birds,  feed, 
protection,  migration,  how  they 
help  man 
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TRIP  TO  CITY  WATER  WORKS 
(a  Suggestion) 


Friday, Jan. 10, 1949 


A  WORK  SHEET  FOR  PUPILS 

The  chief  reasons  for  going , 

Chief  features  of  the  plant , 

Why  was  the  new  plant  built? , 

Location  of  the  ne'v  plant , 

O^'med  by Total  cost. 

Gentlemen  in  charge  of  plant , 

Number  of  workers  employed 

Source  of  water  supply , 

Source  of  power  that  operates  machinery , 

Chemicals  added  to  soften  or  purify  water..., 
Equipment  of  the  plant  for  fighting  fire..... 

Dangers  to  workmen ,...., 

The  part  of  the  trip  I  liked  best  Vi^as 


(Signed) 


Pupil's  name 
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FORM  FOR  PUPIL'S  PERMISSION  FROM  PARENT 


Dear 


This  will  certify  that  (name) has 

my  permission  to  go  on  the  study-trip  planned  for 

(date) .  Understand  that  the  school  will 

take  all  measures  possible  to  guarantee  the  safety  of 
the  pupils  at  all  times.  Over  and  above  that,  the 
responsibility  is  n^  own. 


Yours  very  truly, 
(Signed) 


Parent  or  Guardian 


CHAPTER  V 

SCHOOL  GARDEN 

"School  gardening  is  a  program  to  promote  the 
education  of  children  who  participate,  as  well  as 
to  produce  food  for  victory.  These  suggestions 
have  grown  out  of  almost  twenty  years  of  school 
gardening  in  Cleveland.  Character  training,  work 
experience,  wider  social  appreciations,  and  an 
opportunity  for  creative  expression  are  all  afforded 
by  gardening  conducted  as  an  educational  activity. 
All  are  major  objectives  of  education  in  general. 
As  a  laboratory  of  science  the  garden  has  tremen- 
dous resources."  18 

Therefore,  actual  gardening  in  the  school  is  more  than 
a  laboratory  for  the  experiments.  Its  reactions  and  results 
are  not  artificial,  but  arise  from  real  life  situations. 
Hence  there  should  be  a  special  plot  provided  near  the 
school  or  on  school  premises,  so  that  vegetables  may  be 
provided  by  pupils  to  be  used  In  the  school  cafeteria. 
Careful  planning  is  very  essential.   A  failure  or  a  success 
can  be  very  definitely  advertised  to  the  community. 

The  school  garden  project  may  spread  to  the  home,  and 
a  g?)rden  may  be  planted  there.  The  director  of  such  a  project 
should  be  a  science  teacher  or  someone  who  knows  and  has  had 
gardening  experience. 


18.  Paul  R.Young,  "School  Garden",  Education  for  Victory 
V-3  (November  17,1945) 
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A  SCHOOL  GARDEN  EXPERIMENT  IN  THE  GARDEN  GROVE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

Early  in  the  school  term  of  1947-48  a  school  garden  on  the 
school  premises  was  planned  by  the  teacher  and  pupils.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  project  was  to  promote  better  health  and  fuller 
living  in  the  community. 

A  patron  cooperated  with  the  use  of  a  tractor,  a  horse,  and 
a  plow  in  getting  the  land  prepared  for  planting.  The  plot  of 
land  was  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  The  garden  was  planted 
and  cultivated  by  means  of  a  rake,  a  hoe,  and  a  garden  plow  with 
teacher  and  pupil  participation. 

The  fall  and  winter  crop  consisted  of  collards,  mustard 
greens,  turnips,  radishes,  kohlrabi,  Irish  potatoes,  beets, 
carrots,  onions,  and  lettuce. 

The  spring  crop  consisted  of  collards,  radishes,  tomatoes, 
sweet  corn,  cabbage,  blackeyed  peas,  butter  beans,  sauash, 
carrots,  beets,  okra,  and  snap  beans. 

These  vegetables  were  often  harvested  and  prepared  for 
cooking  by  pupil  and  teacher  participation.  Consequently,  the 
pupils  sharpened  their  appetites  for  fresh  vegetables  in 
which  they  had  a  common  interest.  The  thirty  minute  lunch  per- 
iod was  the  most  enjoyable  period  of  the  school  day. 

The  pupils  learned  to  appreciate  vegetables,  and  many  of 
them  took  tomato  plants  and  collard  plants  home  to  start  a 
garden  of  their  own.  The  results  were  very  good. 

The  health  advantages  derived  from  the  vegetable  garden 
were  many.  In  the  school  lunchroom  the  children  ate  cooked 
vegetables  every  day  and  they  usually  had  one  or  more  raw 
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vegetables  such  as  cabbage,  lettuce,  carrots,  radishes, 
cucumbers,  and  onions. 

From  the  raw  vegetables  the  children  got  vitamins  of 
untold  value.  The  other  vegetables  also  furnished  vitamins. 
The  vegetables  helped  to  promote  the  pliysical  development  of 
their  growing  bodies.  The  children  had  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing properly  nourished  and  seemed  to  complain  less  of  head- 
aches and  other  illness.  Some  of  the  children  who  were  anemic, 
prior  to  the  school  garden  project,  developed  vegetable-eating 
habits  and  had  the  appearance  of  improved  health. 

Probably  many  of  the  children  became  healthier  because 
of  the  outdoor  exercise  involved  in  the  cultivation  of  vege- 
tables as  well  as  preparing  them  for  cooking  and  serving. 
Better  health  resulted  in  better  academic  class  work. 

"Vegetables--Two  in  addition  to  potatoes  every  day. 
It  is  well  to  have  one  or  more  half -cup  servings  of  a 

green  leafy  or  yellow  vegetable  each  day.  Also  a  half- 

19 
cup  of  another  vegetable  if  possible." 

FLQTOR  GARDEN 

In  connection  with  the  vegetable  garden  in  the  Garden 
Grove  School  just  mentioned  was  a  flower  garden,  with  teacher 
and  pupil  participation.  Several  hundred  asters  were  grown 
and  removed  in  potted  containers  to  the  homes  of  the  pupils  and 
neighbors,  to  the  homes  of  the  sick,  to  the  County  Superinten- 
dent's office,  and  to  funerals.  The  colors  were  pink,  lavender, 
purple,  white  and  several  shades  of  red.  They  were  quite  a 
success  and  very  beautiful. 

19.  Evaporated  Milk  Assn.  "Feeding  a  Family  at  Low  Cost", 
(November,  194S)  p.. "5 
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From  this  garden  project  the  children  learned  how  to 
build  traps  and  catch  rabbits,  how  to  combat  caterpillars 
and  bug  pests,  how  to  keep  gates  closed,  how  to  value  cul- 
tivation and  fertilization,  and  how  to  correlate  the  garden 
experiment  with  their  academic  subjects  of  arithmetic,  art, 
science,  language,  health,  and  citizenship. 

The  further  evidence  of  the  garden  experiment  was 
demonstrated  on  Education  and  Field  Day  in  Brooksville  in 
April.   The  school  won  four  blue  ribbons  and  two  white  ones. 
Two  of  the  blue  ribbons  were  won  in  art,  one  of  '''tiich  was  a 
country  scene  in  the  form  of  a  mural  four  feet  by  eight  feet. 
The  other  blue  ribbons  were  won  respectively  by  the  best  dis- 
plays of  flowers  and  vegetables  from  the  school  garden. 
BETTER  FOOD  -  BETTER  LEARNING 

"It  was  lunch time  in  the  one-room  school  in  the 
Cumberland  Mountains  of  Kentucky.  John  Jackson  took 
from  the  lard  pail  on  his  lap  a  large  cold  biscuit, 
split  to  hold  a  piece  of  fried  fat-back.  After  another 
biscuit  sandwich  his  lunch  was  over.... 

"Supper  would  be  fried  pork,  fried  potatoes,  corn 
pone,  molasses,  and  coffee.  This  was  the  diet  for  many 
months  of  the  year.  In  the  early  spring  John  and  his 
family  searched  the  mountains  for  wild  greens.  In  the 
summer  they  had  beans  and  fresh  corn  from  their  gardens. 
But  they  planted  few  vegetables  and  canned  or  stored 
almost  none 

"John  was  thin  and  undernourished  for  his  ten  years. 
His  cheeks  and  lips  were  pale  and  his  teeth  showed  sev- 
eral large  cavities.  His  early  morning  chores  and  his 
long  walk  to  school  after  an  inadequate  breakfast  made 
him  listless  about  arithmetic.   He  daydreamed  over  his 
reader,  sniffling  with  ^n  almost  constant  cold. 

"Poor  teeth  and  poor  posture  were  common  defects  in 
the  school.   Symptoms  of  pellagra,  rickets,  and  other 
diseases  caused  by  diet  deficiencies  were  prevalent  too. 
Parents  did  not  Imow  that  the  right  food  can  prevent 
diseases.  They  were  reluctant  to  try  foods  they  had 
never  tasted. 

"The  Sloan  Experiment  in  Kentucky,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  School  Service,  University  of 
Kentucky,  is  trying  to  do  something  about  the  diet  of 
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these  people.  The  experiment  is  an  attempt  to  teach 
what  foods  are  necessary,  how  to  produce,  use,  preserve, 
and  store  these  foods. 

"Economic  changes  come  slowly,  especially  in  commun- 
ities where  prejudice  may  be  on  the  basis  of  custom,  and 
custom  the  criterion  for  action.  But  the  officials  and 
teachers  in  charge  of  the  experiment  feel  that  one  gener- 
ation of  school  children  can  change  the  customs  of  their 
community  when  they  become  adults. 

"Even  as  pupils,  the  children  influence  their  parents. 
The  experimental  program  began  with  the  youngest  children 
in  the  schools,  in  order  to  produce  as  quickly  as  possible 
a  generation  with  good  food  habits.  Six-year  olds  learn 
readily  when  their  study  includes  their  own  problems, 
things  familiar  to  them,  things  they  can  use  immediately, 
things  that  show  results. 

"Experimental  schools  were  chosen  in  two  Kentucky 
counties.  The  children  were  given  physical  examinations 
and  mental  and  achievement  tests.  A  study  was  made  of 
school  lunches  and  food  practices  in  the  community.  The 
state  adopted  textbooks  were  analyzed  to  determine  how 
they  could  be  used  in  a  program  of  diet  improvement. 

"This  preliminary  work  showed  the  need  for  additional 
teaching  materials.  The  regular  texts  were  not  designed 
to  help  particular  problems.  The  achievement  tests  showed 
that  the  children  had  not  progressed  well  with  their  work. 

"The  preparation  of  publications  to  help  these 
children  learn  more  easily  and  at  the  same  time  learn 
what  they  needed  to  know  about  their  community  became  an 
important  phase  of  the  experiment.  These  new  materials 
and  the  ones  that  would  be  developed  in  the  schools  by 
teachers  and  children,  used  with  the  regular  textbooks,  would 
provide  the  information  for  a  well-rounded  educational 
program."  20 

Staff  members  of  the  bureau  examined  studies  by 
authorities  on  texts  and  books  that  were  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  children  with  regard  to  this  program.  An  advisory  panel 
composed  of  faculty  members  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Home  Economics  of  the  University  of  Kentucky,  state  health 
officers,  and  others  interested  in  health  and  economic  improve- 
ment, also  helped.  A  book  series  was  adopted  for  each  grade 
level.  Miscellaneous  books  including  workbooks  about  food, 
growing  of  vegetables,  care  of  milk,  and  others  were  adopted. 

20.  Maurice  F.Seay,  "Better  Food — Better  Learning", 
NEA  Journal.  (February, 1947) ,  pp. 88-89 
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"John  Jackson,  reading  these  books,  found  why  his 
mother's  chickens  did  not  lay.  He  told  his  mother.  She 
asked  to  see  the  book,  and  they  read  it  together.  They 
improved  the  flock  t?nd   took  proper  care  of  the  chickens... 

"John  brought  a  hen  and  setting  of  eggs  to  school. 
The  children  made  a  coop,  a  feeder,  and  a  watar  pan 
according  to  directions  in  the  chicken  series,  and  they  also 
raised  chicks  scientifically  at  school. 

"One  of  John's  friends  learned  how  to  build  a  storage 
cellar  and  helped  his  father  work  on  one.   The  family 
planted  a  bigger  garden,  raised  more  kinds  of  vegetables, 
canned  the  surplus,  and  stored  the  colorful  jars  of  food 
in  a  safe  place  for  winter. 

"Other  families  became  interested.  They  borrowed 
the  books  and  wrote  to  the  State  University  for  extension 
bulletins.  Soon  the  community  had  a  number  of  storage 
cellars. 

"The  teacher  and  mothers  met  to  can  the  food  from  the 
school  garden  and  from  home  gardens.  With  the  help  of 
the  home  demonstration  agent,  they  studied  the  safest 
and  most  practical  methods  of  canning 

"The  school  had  a  fall  festival  for  display  of  raw 
and  canned  foods  raised  in  the  commiinity.   The  children 
made  the  preparations,  basing  their  school  work  on  the 
practical  problems  which  arose.  The  festival  gave  mean- 
ing to  their  arithmetic,  spelling,  language,  and 
communication. 

"For  example,  the  children  wrote  letters  of  invitation 
and  discussed  arrangements  at  school  and  in  the  community. 
They  cleaned  the  schoolyard  and  building,  arranged 
flowers,  made  posters,  labelled  and  displayed  the  exhibits, 
and  on  the  day  of  the  festival  acted  as  hosts  to  the 
visitors.  One  exhibit  table  held  raw  goods — corn,  pears, 
apples,  onions,  beets,  potatoes,  carrots,  peppers, 
turnip  greens,  sugar  cane.  Another  table  displayed 
canned  foods — preserves,  jam,  jelly,  peaches,  vegetables, 
soup,  sauerkraut. 

"Parents,  former  pupils,  and  other  guests  were  greeted 
by  members  of  the  entertainment  committee,  who  explained 
the  exhibits  and  the  work  being  done  at  the  school. 

"Some  of  the  parents'  comments  were:  "I've  been  canning 
ever  since  you  had  that  demonstration  at  the  school" 
"I  like  the  recipe  the  school  sent  me  for  canned  cabbage." 
"Did  you  get  the  bulletin  for  me  on  butchering  hogs?" 
"My  husband  is  going  to  set  out  some  fruit  trees." 

"This  day  was  so  successful  that  the  festival  has 
become  an  annual  event. 

"The  children  of  St. John's  school  and  the  other 
experimental  schools  have  been  tested  at  intervals  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  experiment.  Checks  have  also  been 
made  on  dietary  practices  in  the  communities. 
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"The  results  shov;  that  the  new  materials  about  food 
serve  two  purposes.   They  are  helping  to  improve  food 
practices  in  the  communities.   The  children  are  learning 
faster  now  than  they  did  before  the  experiment  started. 

"It  is  hoped  that  the  next  generation  of  citizens 
in  these  communities  will  be  a  more  liters" te  one,  as 
well  as  3  much  healthier  one,  because  of  the  Sloan 
Experiment."  21 


21.  Ibid.,  pp. 90-91. 


CHAPTER  VI 
SCHOOL  SEEKS  INTEREST  AND  COOPERATION  OF  COMMUNITY 

."It  takes  both  home  and  school  to  Insure  the  growth  of 
personality  that  is  poised,  socialized,  and  rich  in  potential- 
ities for  service."  ^^ 

In  conferences  on  delinquency  two  things  are  usually 
emphasized.  One  group  emphasizes  disorders  while  the  other 
group  reflects,  for  good  or  for  bad,  the  type  of  family  from 
which  it  comes.   Therefore  problem  children  reflect  problem 
parents.  In  similar  manner  children  who  are  well  behaved 
reflect  refinement  from  a  cultured  home.  Then  the  proverb, 

"Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go:   and  vihen   he  is 

PS 
old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it".-'   Most  all  students  of 

education  agree  that  the  family  is  of  first  importance. 

"At  the  moment,  anyhow,  it  is  part  of  our  mores  to 

24 
assume  that  children  will  pass  beyond  their  parents." 

Since  parents  want  and  expect  something  better  from 

their  children  than  they  themselves  did,  they  willingly  listen 

to  advice.  The  trend  is  that  it  requires  specialists  to 

instruct  parents.  In  one  case  a  father  gives  one  talk  each 

week  on  photography.  Other  resource  visitors  may  do  their 

22.  Katherine  Whiteside  Taylor,  "It  Takes  Both  Home  and 
School",  Progressive  Education.  1945  p. 23 

23.  Proverbs  22.6 

24.  Catherine  Mackenzie,  "Children  will  Pass  Beyond  Their 
Parents",  New  York  Times,  (September  21,1947)  p. 36 
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good  turns  when  opportunities  arise. 
EDUCATION  THROUGH  WORK  AND  STUDY 

"The  Atwater  School  is  nation-renowned  for  its  richness 
in  program  of  v;ork  experience.  Serving  a  local  area  of 
some  three  hundred  square  miles  it  has  touched  almost  every 
farm  and  home  helpfully.  The  soil  has  responded  to  an 
awakened  interest  in  its  conservation.  In  driving  through 
that  district  one  encounters  inniimerable  SOS  signs  bearing 
sub-title,  "Save  our  Soil".  These  are  the  contributions 
of  fourth  and  fifth  grade  children.  Even  first  graders 
have  participated  in  various  types  of  check  dams  in  gullies... 
Cooperation  of  the  school  ?nd  farm  owners  with  other  con- 
structive agencies  as  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  the 
Coionty  Farm  Agent,  The  Soil  Conservation  Service,  The  State 
Forest  Service,  have  likened  this  work  experience  to  a  broad 
agricultural  program  which  is  clearly  holding  the  soil  in 
place  and  enriching  it.  Farm  yields  have  conspicuously 
increased. 

"Right  use  of  the  land  is  demonstrated  in  the  school's 
use  of  its  own  property.  There  is  a  school  garden  of  nine 
acres  worked  cooperatively  by  the  students  and  parents. 
It  is  a  model  in  planning  and  care.  Its  products  are 
canned  and  dried  through  further  work  experience.  For 
this  purpose  the  students  have  constructed  a  cannery 
which  is  available  to  the  entire  community  (for  there 
is  little  distinction  at  Atwater)  perfectly  kept  in  an 
eighty-unit  zero  locker  planned  and  operated  entirely  by 
the  students.  One  third  less  food  has  spoiled  in  the 
Atwater  district  since  these  means  of  preservation  have 
been  in  use.  Besides  the  curing  of  meat  in  cold  storage 
the  students  constructed  pis  de  terre  smoke  house  which 
has  cured  thousands  of  hams  and  shoulders  and  sides.  Part 
of  the  school  grounds  are  in  forest.   This  forest  is  a 
model  for  the  area.  Undesirable  trees  were  cut  out  under 
recommendation  of  a  forester.   The  branches  were  used  to 
fill  gullies.  The  cord  wood  was  used  to  supply  the  com- 
munity. Farmers  bring  loads  of  logs  to  be  sawed  for  a 
service  fee  in  liomber,  thus  obtaining  boards  for  additions 
to  their  homes  according  to  plans  recommended  by  the 
Home  Economic  students 

"On  the  school  groiinds,  too,  are  two  sweet  potato  beds, 
each  of  which  produce  about  fiftj'  thousand  slips  which  in 
turn  produce  about  eighty  thousand  bushels.  About  the 
school  groTonds  are  bird  houses  and  bird  feeding  stations, 
one  bearing  a  sign,  "all  birds  welcome  to  eat  here"  -  signed 
Fourth  Grade. 

"The  whole  area  is  dotted  with  such  evidences  of  concern 
for  bird  life  that  the  area  has  become  an  unofficial  bird 
sanctuary.   The  school  too  is  a  center  for  the  beautification 
of  homes,  churches,  and  other  public  buildings  of  the  district, 
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More  than  one  half  million  ornamentals  have  been  grown 
in  the  school'?  three-acre  nursery.  For  nineteen  years 
this  project  has  added  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  area 
without  a  penny's  cost.  In  the  year  a  nursery  was  started, 
a  planting  of  six  thousand  loblolly  pines  was  made  for  an 
eroded  corner  of  the  grounds.  The  resultant  forest,  now 

thirty  feet  high  is  called  Atwater' s  Arden 

The  school  museum,  exlilbiting  a  surprising  array  of  handi- 
craft implements  and  products,  dramatizes  to  the  school's 
constituency  the  period  of  transition  we  experience  from 
an  economy  of  abundance  based  on  industrial  production. 
The  interesting  exhibits  range  from  hand-made  waffle  irons 
with  long  handles,  once  used  in  open  fire  places,  to  home- 
spun hand-quilted  covers,  still  sturdy,  warm,  lovely. "^^ 

Besides  working  the  school's  own  cooperative  store  the 
children  assist  in  the  local  stores  of  the  town  by  trimming 
windows,  dusting  and  sweeping,  and  even  arranging  shelves. 
They  have  conducted  research  experiments  in  connection  with 
their  study  of  items  in  the  store.  Related  to  self -grooming, 
there  are  in  their  school  a  barber  shop  and  a  beauty  parlor, 
and  the  students  install  their  own  water  and  heating  equip- 
ment. 

The  children  of  the  school  even  tore  down  the  minister's 
dilapidated  home,  helped  design  a  new  one,  made  a  model  of 
the  new  home,  and  then  helped  to  build  the  home.  They  built 
their  tennis  court,  constructed  a  ball  park,  and  helped  to 
create  a  city  park.  The  children  operated  their  own  apiary 
and  a  hatchery  of  twenty  thousand  egg  capacity.  They  manu- 
factured dishes  and  numerous  things  necessary  for  the  utility 
of  man' s  wants. 

The  author  of  this  manuscript  heartily  approves  of  the 

cooperative  system  described  above,  where  both  the  school 

and  the  community  are  benefitted  to  the  maximum. 

25.  Edward  G.Olsen  and  Others .School  qnd  Community, pp. S 71- 
S72. 
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In  the  classroom  of  the  writer  the  pupils  are  encouraged 
to  do  experience  activities  in  manual  arts.  At  the  activity- 
period  the  children  may  make  use  of  tools  such  as  hammer , 
level,  pliers,  punch,  cross-cut  saw,  pencil  compass,  jack 
plane,  carpenter's  rule,  framing  square,  try-square,  vise, 
hack  saw,  coping  saws,  scissors,  rasp,  screw  driver,  brace 
and  bit,  counter  sink,  and  chisel.  They  make  use  of  such 
materials  as  work  table,  sandpaper,  wood  cement,  putty, 
nails,  brads,  screws,  kerosene,  paints,  varnishes,  stains, 
shellac,  steel  wool,  emery  rock,  oil  rock,  glue,  paint 
brushes,  cans,  boxes,  display  racks,  patterns,  shelves, 
models,  lumber,  and  cardboards  used  for  drop  cloths. 

The  children  are  guided  to  work  cooperatively.  Some 
may  be  using  cutting  tools  while  others  may  be  sanding,  paint- 
ing, assembling,  shaping,  or  decorating  their  respective 
articles.  This  type  of  work  has  to  be  well  organized  by 
the  instructor.  They  are  taught  to  share  the  tools  and 
materials.  The  responsibility  of  caring  for  the  workroom 
must  be  assumed  by  the  pupils  serving  in  shifts.  Groups  are 
formed  to  serve  by  days  or  by  weeks,  whichever  is  more  agree- 
able to  the  children.  Most  of  these  children  work  very 
enthusiastically  and  seem  to  enjoy  any  additional  duties 
connected  with  it.  Many  children  have  to  be  told  to  stop 
when  the  time  is  up  because  of  their  eagerness  to  continue 
their  project.   They  even  plead  to  work  after  school  hours 
on  unfinished  articles,  so  keen  is  their  attention  and 
interest. 

According  to  their  respective  tastes  the  children 
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construct  special  articles  and  finish  and  paint  them  If  they 
desire.   They  have  a  choice  of  majiy  articles  such  as  stools, 
small  tables,  door  stops,  what-knots,  bread  boards,  book  ends, 
match  holders,  knife  racks,  broom  racks,  scrub  mops  made  of 
corn  shucks,  weather  vane  whirligigs,  bird  houses,  feed  troughs 
for  birds,  ash  trays,  tie  racks,  lawn  ornaments,  toy  animals, 
and  other  useful  articles  and  ornaments. 

The  children  are  urged  to  keep  some  of  their  finished 
products  at  the  school  for  display  purposes.  When  they  take 
them  home  many  of  the  articles  become  a  common  utility  in  their 
homes . 

The  values  derived  from  this  experience  are  many.  The 
child  enjoys  the  experience  and  he  has  the  joy  of  ownership. 
Eis  attendance  percentage  is  increased  because  he  is  afraid 
he  will  miss  something  if  he  is  absent  from  the  classroom.  His 
morale  is  improved  and  he  takes  more  interest  in  all  other  lines 
of  school  work.  He  learns  the  importance  of  many  essential 
requirements  such  as,  correct  measurements  in  feet  and  inches, 
neatness,  promptness,  honesty,  self-reliance,  initiative, 
cooperation,  sharing,  and  the  use  of  sll  the  tools.  He  gains 
confidence  in  himself  by  doing.  He  gets  joy  from  building  an 
article  for  a  neighbor  who  has  seen  some  of  his  accomplishments. 
His  citizenship  is  improved.  The  exercise  is  wholesome,  and 
his  mind  becomes  occupied  with  things  of  importance  rather  than 
mischief.  He  makes  use  of  language  by  writing  about  his  con- 
structed articles.  He  learns  to  spell  the  names  of  tools  and 
materials.  He  becomes  a  close  observer  of  things  similar  to 
those  he  has  built.  He  develops  appreciation  for  such  art. 
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His  scope  of  reading  is  enlarged,  as  he  becomes  interested  in 
hiinting  articles  in  reference  books  and  magazines  pertaining 
to  handcraft.  H°  learns  to  sketch  the  drawing  of  a  "good"  that 
he  wishes  to  copy.  All  of  these  things  tend  to  develop  a 
fuller  life. 

This  type  of  classroom  curriculiim  enrichment  brings  the 
school  closer  to  the  home.  Parents  watch  with  eagerness 
every  phase  of  development  in  the  child  from  the  time  he 
enters  school  until  he  finishes.  The  superabundance  of  inter- 
est which  the  children  display  in  this  kind  of  activity  is  bound 
to  bring  9  reaction  from  the  parents  in  the  form  of  better 
cooperation  with  the  school  staff  and  a  pride  in  what  goes  on 
there . 

Another  source  of  great  interest  to  the  parents  is  the 
school  garden  activity  which  is  discussed  at  length  in  a 
previous  chapter.   The  pupils  take  plants  from  the  school 
seed  beds  to  be  utilized  by  the  parents  in  their  home  gar- 
dens. They  welcome  such  plants  as  cabbage,  onions,  tomatoes, 
lettuce,  egg  plants,  peppers,  and  collprds.  The  parents  also 
are  glad  to  get  plants  from  the  flower  seed  beds  such  as 
petunias,  zinnias,  asters,  and  others. 

Many  things  that  the  children  do  in  the  experiments  of 
the  garden  project  can  be  very  useful  and  furnish  useful  inform- 
ation to  the  parents.   The  children  learn  how  to  combat  insect 
pests.  They  learn  the  value  of  birds  in  the  eradication  of 
worms  that  destroy  garden  produce.  This  may  lead  to  better 
protection  of  bird  life  as  a  whole.  Hence,  all  of  these  things 
are  discussed  in  the  home,  and  a  closer  relationship  with  the 
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school  Is  established  and  a  fuller  life  materialized. 


"Drive  into  the  village  of  Spencer,  Ne^v  York,  with 
Principal  John  Bills.  It's  a  quiet  little  town,  you 
think.  But  wait',  something  is  astir,  for  the  school 
house  is  blazing  with  lights,  and  cars  are  parked  near- 
by. Surely  some  local  crisis  has  brought  the  people  to 
the  school  in  vacation  time. 

"Then  Mr. Bills  will  assure  you  that  there  is  nothing, 
that  several  groups  are  probably  meeting  there  tonight. 
Then  you  learn  that  the  school  plant  is  used  by  the  var- 
ious groups  of  the  community  when  properly  booked  with 
the  principal."  26 

TEE  ALL-DAY  NEIGHBORHOOD  SCHOOLS 

"The  all-day  neighborhood  schools  began  by  chance. 
Back  of  the  chance  there  were  developments  that  suggested 
a  program  to  help  schools  meet  the  need  of  the  community. 
A  passer-by,  a  layman,  happened  to  see  a  boy  narrowly 
escape  being  run  over  directly  outside  a  school  build- 
ing, the  gates  of  whose  outdoor  play-ground  were  locked. 
The  developments  that  suggested  a  solution  were  the 
settlement  house,  the  school  recreation  center,  and  the 
important  developments  in  educational  psychology  and 
techniques 

"In  1956  the  Board  of  Education  gave  permission  to  a 
group  of  lajrmen  to  conduct  such  an  experiment.  At  the 
beginning  the  program  had  to  be  limited  to  an  afternoon 
recreation  center  for  children  because  there  were  only 
sufficient  funds  for  part  time  director.  Eventually 
adults  would  have  to  be  reached,  the  school  kept  open  in 
the  evening,  and  the  day  school  changed,  but  a  beginning 
could  be  made  with  ?n  after  school  program.  The  plan 
was  to  take  a  teacher  from  a  private  experimental  school 
which  had  a  successful  recreation  program  and  have  her 
retain  the  public  school  teachers  on  the  job.  It  was 
hoped  that  her  methods  would  be  so  effective  as  to  in- 
fluence the  day  school. 

"Before  a  year  had  passed  the  principal  of  the  school 
asked  to  have  the  methods  introduced  directly  into  the 
day-school.  Simultaneously,  work  was  begun  with  parents 
and  neighborhood  agencies.  The  following  summer  a  play 
school  program  was  added  because  the  community  wished  it, 
and  it  was  felt  that  the  school  had  a  responsibility  to 
the  community  that  included  providing  an  adequate  summer 
program  for  the  children.  The  need  for  a  more  intensive 
program  to  help  parents  and  teachers  imder stand  each 
other,  to  interest  the  community  in  the  school,  and  to 
provide  recreational  snd  educational  opportunity  to 

26.  Lois  Clark,  "Community  School"  NEA  Journal 
(May, 1948)  pp.?76-277 
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adolescents  and  adults,  was  recognized. "27 

The  experiment  started  in  Chelsea,  New  York  in  1956. 
About  three  years  ago  a  similar  experiment  was  started  in 
Harlem  by  the  same  Board  of  Education.  The  Chelsea  district 
consists  of  below  average  citizens  economically  and  the  races 
are  mixed,  while  the  Harlem  district  is  all  colored. 

Thus  the  leaders  have  to  do  plenty  of  planning  and  direct- 
ing. Licensed  group  teachers  assist  the  classroom  teachers 
to  enrich  their  program  until  three  o'clock  when  the  group 
teachers  take  the  children  to  the  playgrounds  for  recreation. 
Some  of  the  recreational  teachers  work  from  three  until  ten 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  In  each  school  program?  vary  to  suit 
the  needs  of  the  groups  and  their  equipment.  There  are  numer- 
ous service  classes  that  take  care  of  school  supplies. 
Examples  are  such  as  handling  milk,  visual  instruction,  and 
library.  Thus  the  children  do  not  learn  from  books  alone, 
but  from  the  actual  experiences  going  on  around  them. 

School  trips  are  an  important  part  of  the  program.   The 
program  is  greatly  enriched  by  arts  and  crafts.  The  freedom, 
friendliness,  and  joy  in  the  work  make  the  children  the  best 
ambassadors  of  good-will  to  their  homes  and  the  commionity. 
Liberated  by  mastering  the  better  techniques,  the  teachers 
find  time  to  meet  with  parents  and  neighborhood  people. 
About  two  hundred  children  attend  afternoon  clubs.  The  size 


27.  Clara  F.Blitzer,  "The  All-Day  Neighborhood  Schools", 
NEA  Journal .  (October,  1945)  pp.lSl-132 
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of  each  club  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five. 

During  the  svmaner  the  schools  are  open  from  9:00  to  5:00 
o'clock.  Social  workers  attached  to  the  school  work  with  the 
parents  and  teachers  all  the  year. 

The  parents'  council  meets  once  a  week.  Members  of  the 
council  visit  parents  and  build  up  a  wholesome  atmosphere. 

The  results  are  measured  not  alone  by  the  low  truancy 

and  delinquency  rate  but  improvements  are  shown  in  the  pupil, 

teacher,  and  community  attitudes.  The  standard  achievement 

tests  show  that  the  children  are  improving  in  their  regular 

work  in  school.  The  example  of  what  schools  for  all  the 

people  can  be  is  here: 

THE  McINTOSH  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  AS  A  COMMUNITY  CENTER 

"The  school  lunchroom  has  been  used  as  a  canning  center 
for  seven  years.  The  canning  program  began  as  a  means  of 
caring  for  the  surplus  from  the  school  garden.  In  1937 
the  school  canned  800  quarts  of  vegetables  from  the  gar- 
den surplus  and  the  donations  of  interested  farmer  patrons. 
Several  families  used  the  school  canning  center  that  year. 
By  1942  the  school  canned  S600  quarts  of  vegetables,  and 
a  dozen  families  used  the  center,  each  canning  hundreds 
of  quarts  of  vegetables  for  home  consumption.  During  the 
years  it  has  become  the  habit  of  leading  farmers  to  donate 
large  quantities  of  lima  beans  and  tomatoes  to  the  school 
to  supplement  the  produce  grown  in  the  school  garden. 
Interested  community  members  often  help  with  the  canning 
of  this  food.  In  return  the  school  keeps  the  lunchroom 
and  canning  center  open  thruout  the  siommer  and  on  Satur- 
days thruout  the  school  year.  The  care  of  equipment, 
disposal  of  waste,  and  keeping  the  lunchroom  attractive 
and  sanitary  are  a  joint  responsibility  of  the  school 
staff  and  the  families  that  do  the  canning."  ^^ 

The  Seville  High  School  of  Seville,  Florida  is  another 

good  example  where  there  is  a  community  center  building  used 

28.  Clara  M.Olson,  "The  Canning  Center",  The  National 
Elementary  Principal.  Twenty  Fourth  Yearbook,  (Sept. 1945) 
V-25  p. 184 
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by  the  school  and  the  commtmity.  Thousands  of  cans  of  surplus 
vegetables  and  meats  are  conserved  by  the  community  every  sea- 
son. This  is  sponsored  by  the  Volusia  Covmty  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Department.  This  creates  much  interest  in  the  community. 
The  Supervisor  cooperates  when  needed.  She  lives  near  the 
center. 

The  Community  Center  building  is  also  used  for  many 
community  gatherings.  The  Parent  Teacher  Association  meets 
there.  The  Boy  Scouts  use  the  same  building.  ' 

This  Community  Center  helps  the  farmers  and  other  classes 
because  it  gives  them  a  supply  of  food  after  the  vegetable 
season  is  over. 

THE  McIKTOSH  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  AS  A  COMMUNITY  CENTER 

"The  present  health  program  of  the  school  Includes  the 
school  and  the  community.  It  has  the  following  aims: 

1.  To  reduce  the  incidence  of  malaria  in  the 
community 

2.  To  prevent  hookworm 

3.  To  secure  100  percent  immimization  against 
communicable  diseases 

4.  To  raise  the  level  of  sanitation  in  the  school 
and  community 

5.  To  reduce  and  prevent  dental  caries 

6.  To  reduce  and  prevent  anemia 

7.  To  correct,  when  possible,  physical  defects 

8.  To  develop  physical  fitness 

9.  To  raise  the  nutritional  status  of  the  school 
and  community 

10.  To  provide  health  instruction  in  the  school 
and  the  community 

11.  To  cooperate  with  local,  state,  and  federal 
agencies 

"Headway  is  made  in  realizing  these  aims  by  the  work  of 
a  local  health  committee  brought  into  existence  by  the 
school  gnd  composed  of  the  local  physician,  the  principal 
of  the  school,  and  representative  citizens  of  the  community. 
From  time  to  time  this  committee  calls  upon  consultants 
from  University  of  Florida,  the  State  Health  Department, 
and  the  county  health  agencies  for  advice. 
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"The  health  committee  sponsors  drives  in  the  community, 
assists  in  seeing  the  correction  of  defects  following  examin- 
ations are  made,  and  that  necessary  information  relating  to 
health,  nutrition,  and  sanitation  is  disseminated  in  the 
community.   The  school  is  the  center  of  the  dissemination  of 
much  health  information  and  for  the  formation  of  nutrition 
classes.   It  is  likewise  on  the  receiving  end  for  constructive 
criticism  designed  to  result  in  greater  improvement.  When 
such  criticisms  are  offered,  the  teachers  and  the  community 
do  something  about  it."  ^^ 

The  health  program  and  guidance  procedures  carried  on  in 

the  Mcintosh  School  is  very  commendable,  and  any  school  will 

profit  by  using  a  similar  program. 

..."The  family  is  the  primary  agent  for  health  care, 
preventive  medicine,  and  mental  hygiene.  We  must  depend 
upon  the  home  to  provide  adequate  nutrition,  opportunities 
for  sleep,  rest,  shelter  and  protection;  the  care  of  minor 
ills  and  disorders,  and  what  we  variously  are  calling 
emotional  security- -the  absence  of  which  has  such  profo\ind 
meaning  for  health.   The  basic  operations  of  health  care 
and  preventive  medicine  are  carried  on  in  the  home  through 
the  daily  preparation  of  serving  meals,  cleaning,  launder- 
ing, and  all  other  tasks  of  housekeeping  and  the  multitud- 
inous practices  of  child  care  and  rearing."  30 

Consequently  the  mother  ministers  to  her  children  with 

all  the  necessary  comforts  available.   She  calls  the  doctor 

when  she  fails  to  know  what  to  do  in  case  of  illness  or 

accident.  She  acts  as  a  nurse,  a  doctor,  a  housekeeper,  a 

laiindress,  and  a  cook, 

"The  family  is  supposed  to  be  infinitely  resourceful 
and  elastic,  capable  of  meeting  all  the  crises  and  diffi- 
culties of  life  and  still  carry  on  its  immense  responsibil- 
ities and  perform  its  many  duties  and  functions.  Family 
life  is  continuously  exposed  to  the  major  difficulties  of 
birth  and  death,  illness  and  xm employment."  31 


29.  Ibid,   p. 183 

30.  Lawrence  K.Frank,  "Conserving  Human  Resources  Through 
Family  Living",  Childhood  Education  (October, 1945)  p. 22 

31.  Ibid. 
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Then  almost  every  program  of  welfare  is  focused  upon  the 
family.  Innumerable  organizations  encourage  the  family  to 
adopt  new  devices  in  child  health,  nutrition,  mental  hygiene, 
safety,  and  similar  programs.  In  short,  every  new  discovery 
should  be  made  available  to  all  classes  to  improve  family 
needs. 

Finally,  if  the  home  cannot  or  will  not  provide  adequately 
for  the  care,  rearing,  and  social  adjustment  of  children,  the 
schools,  as  a  socially  sanctioned  agency  for  child  care,  must 
accept  the  responsibility. 

THE  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  PEOPLE 

"The  importance  of  Open  House  on  school  visitation 
during  American  Education  Week  can  hardly  be  over- 
emphasized. It  is  estimated  that  ten  million  people 
visit  schools  during  the  annual  observance. 

"The  basic  aim  is  to  show  patrons  regular  school 
work.  The  effect  of  school  visitation  is  due  largely 
to  practical  aspects.  Parents  like  to  see  their  chil- 
dren in  action,  meet  the  teachers,  .and  look  over  the 
school  facilities.  They  enjoy  the  demonstrations  and 
are  interested  in  the  way  modern  schools  are  conducted. 

"The  visitors  look  forward  to  the  assemblies,  films, 
recordings,  exhibits,  plays,  forums,  homecomings, 
conferences,  and  other  activities.  They  recall  their 
own  school  experiences  as  they  chat  with  their  neigh- 
bors during  the  social  hour.   Hospitality  arrangements 
help  to  make  the  occasion  informal."  ^^ 

The  parents  automatically  enjoy  quiz  programs  and  the 

neatly  preserved  exhibitions  of  the  children's  classwork  in 

English,  health,  arithmetic,  spelling,  writing,  social  studies, 

science,  manual  arts,  and  fine  arts.  Pupil  participation  in 

functions  in  school  and  out  produce  a  wholesome  condition  for 

better  living. 

32.  Agnes  Samuelson,  "Schools  and  the  People",  NEA  Journal 
(October, 1946)  p. 402 
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Millions  of  people  are  reached  through  the  newspaper, 
radio,  fair  exhibits,  movies,  and  messages  to  homes.   The 
trend  is  for  the  school  to  make  practical  use  of  all  avail- 
able hximan  resources  in  connection  lyith  the  school  program. 
The  professional  men  and  the  leading  enterprisers  should  be 
encouraged  to  share  ^dth  the  children  some  of  the  sweets  and 
bitters  of  the  commercial  world.  In  connection  with  this, 
conservation  should  be  highly  emphasized. 


CHAPTER  VII 
SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

This  problem  has  been  studied  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  reviewing  experiences  and  activities  which  will 
contribute  to  the  enrichment  of  community  life  through 
closer  relationships  with  the  school  center.   It  is  very 
gratifying  to  note  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  material 
on  the  subject  and  actually  tried  out  experiments  by  lead- 
ing educators.  For  instance,  the  work  of  the  Sloan 
Foundation,  as  has  been  described  in  this  report,  is 
evidence  enough  that  the  life  of  the  community  can  be 
brought  into  the  confidence  and  close  cooperation  of  the 
school  curriculum,  which  can  be  executed  in  such  a  manner 
as  will  improve  the  general  living  and  health  of  every  one 
concerned. 

The  field  of  literature  has  been  reviewed.  Quotations 
from  various  authors  have  enlightened  us  as  to  how  leader- 
ship is  developed;  the  importance  of  guidance  and  special 
care  for  preschool  children;  development  of  modern  schools 
with  their  libraries,  parks,  swimming  pools,  gymnasiums, 
playgrounds,  auditoriums,  scientific  laboratories;  how  we 
should  understand  children  if  we  are  going  to  teach  them; 
child  guidance;  advantages  of  modern  education  whereby  chil- 
dren learn  by  doing;  importance  of  pupil  participation  in  school 
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planning;  importance  of  doing  every  thing  possible  to  solicit 
the  interest  of  the  parents  to  assure  success  in  the  training 
of  the  whole  child j  forming  partnership  with  parents  to  get 
better  school  efficiency;  and  how  the  school  can  improve  as 
well  as  enrich  community  life. 

The  findings  of  this  study  further  sho^-  that  to  reach 
the  child  in  his  entirety — physically,  mentally,  and  spirit- 
ually, the  use  of  audio-visual  aids  is  indispensable.   This 
is  exemplified  in  the  discussion  on  field  trips,  school  garden, 
and  activities  in  the  classroom  as  the  "Bee  Husbandry"  demon- 
stration.  These  experiences  appeal  directly  to  the  physical 
senses  and  produce  lasting  impressions.   In  terms  of  outstand- 
ing educators,  experiences  are  education  of  the  most  dynamic 
type. 

As  was  shoifm  in  the  discussion  of  the  Sloan  Foundation 
Project,  what  influences  the  child  will  also  influence  the 
parent.   Hence  the  community  reaps  the  benefits. 

"No  one  learns  things  clearly  and  thoroughly  by  having 
them  talked  into  him  or  read  to  him  from  the  pages  of  a  book. 
Something  will  have  to  be  done  vdth  hands  and  senses  and 
materials  before  the  lesson  is  really  learned,"    One 
thing  that  is  wrong  with  our  schools  is  that  ideas  are  stim- 
ulated and  ways  suggested,  but  if  problems  are  not  experienced 
the  impulse  is  suppressed.  The  child  likes  to  do  things  and 
is  happy  in  the  doing.  Consequently  the  trend  is  that  book 
learning  is  abstract  and  experience  learning  is  concrete, 

35.  Angelo  Patri,  School  and  Home.  1925,  p.  213. 
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thereby  educating  the  whole  child.  Even  Pestalozzi  In  his 
day  taught  by  the  doctrine  of  the  all-aro\and  development  of 
the  personality  of  the  child,  whereby  he  observed  nearly  two 
centuries  ago  that  much  more  could  be  learned  by  "doing". 

In  Chapter  Six  of  this  manuscript  quotations  and  dis- 
cussions clearly  show  that  it  takes  both  home  and  school  to 
insure  the  growth  of  well-roxmded  personalities.  It  is  the 
chief  aim  of  the  school  to  try  to  get  the  interest  and  cooper- 
ation of  the  community  as  a  great  contributing  factor  in 
carrying  out  the  activities  and  experiences  in  the  school. 
It  is  further  recommended  that  all-day  neighborhood  schools 
be  held  to  take  care  of  leisure  hours  of  the  children,  and 
that  schools  be  turned  into  commiinity  centers  as  for  canning 
surplus  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  serving  as  health  centers 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

In  its  efforts  to  get  the  interest  of  the  parents  and 
the  lay  people  of  the  community,  the  importance  of  "open 
house"  on  school  visitation  days  cannot  be  over-emphasized. 
The  parents  especially  like  to  see  the  children  in  action  at 
the  school.  It  should  be  a  privilege  for  every  school  to  ex- 
tend such  courtesies  to  the  public.  The  children  enjoy  it 
and  are  made  to  feel  that  what  they  are  doing  is  important. 

The  state  courses  of  study  are  very  valuable  guides  to 
instruction.   They  give  some  assurance  of  a  common  thread  of 
uniformity  among  the  schools  of  the  state.  They  are  very  help- 
ful as  a  foundation  for  the  school  program.  To  be  really  effec- 
tive, however,  the  educational  program  must  be  supplemented  by 
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such  local  materials  as  is  discussed  in  this  manuscript.  The 

school  must  be  adjusted  to  its  community.   Such  cooperation 

inevitably  results  in  the  upgrading  of  both  the  school  and 

community,  and  provides  an  education  of  the  most  dynamic  sort. 

"The  generation  of  men  and  women  who  will  determine 
the  character  of  tomorrow's  world  is  growing  up  in  the 
homes  and  schools  of  today.   In  the  commiinities  in  which 
these  children  live  are  many  other  influences  which  also 
affect  their  development.  By  enriching  home  and  commun- 
ity life  for  them  we  are  helping  to  build  a  better  world. 
We  should  strive  to  remove  every  cause  which  weakens  the 

homes  or  creates  problems  for  children Arouse  group 

action  with  regard  to  housing,  libraries,  recreation, 
elimination  of  moral  hazards,  parent  education,  education- 
al services  to  young  children,  and  youth-serving  organiz- 
ations." 34 


S4.  Agnes  Samuelson,  "The  Schools  Are  Yours",  NEA 
Journal.  (May, 1947)  p. 388 
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